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LIFE OF BOSWELL 


James Bps well * the eldest son of Lord Auchinleck 
(pronounced Affleck), was born in 1740; he was educated 
at the High School, Edinburgh, and at the Universities 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow. While still a boy, he kept 
a journal and wrote poems and prologues. At the age 
of twenty he came to London, arid on a second visit, 
three years later, he was introduced to Johnson. In 
August of the same year he went to Utrecht to study 
law; he remained at Utrecht for one winter only, and 
spent the next two years travelling through Europe, 
visiting celebrities, Voltaire, Rousseau and Paoli, the 
Corsican patriot. On his return he was admitted 
advocate, and early in 1768 he published his Account , 
of Corsica , which Johnson described as “ in a very high 
degree delightful and curious,” though he wished Bos- 
well could empty his head of Corsica, which he thought 
had filled it rather too long. In 1769 Boswell married 
his cousin Margaret, and thenceforward his father 


allowed him ^300 a year, and paid his debts from time 
to time. Four years later Boswell was admitted a 
member of the Literary Club, mainly through Johnson’s 
influence ; in August of this same year, 1773, the pair 
undertook a journey to the Hebrides lasting ninety-four 
days. Johnson wrote of it as the pleasantest tour he 
had ever made, and published an account of it in 1775, 
called A Journey to the W astern Islands of Scotland ; 
Boswell’s Journal of a Tour in the Hebrides was not 
produced till 1785. In 1775 Boswell entered the Inner 
lemple, but was not called to the English Bar for eleven 
years; and his father dying in 1782, he succeeded to a 
fortune of ;£r6oo a year. The friends saw each other 
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for the last time on June 30th, 1784, at a Inendly, 
confidential dinner with Sir 

company being present. It has been icckcncd that 
Boswell met Jbhnson on one hundred and eighty days, 
exclusive of the tour to the Hebrides. In 1789 Bos- 
well’s wife died, and from that time he gave way more 
and more to habits of drinking. Meanwhile -he was 
composing The Life of Johnson, the first .edition of 
which appeared in 1791 i * met with a very favourable 
reception; and a second edition was produced .two years 
later * while revising his work for a third edition, 
Boswell was seize 4 with a fever, and died in London, 

May, 1795- 
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SELECTIONS FROM 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON 


BIRTH AND EARLY YEARS OF JOHNSON 

Samuel Johnson was born at Lichfield, in Stafford- 
shire, on the 1 8th of September, N.S., 1709; and his 
initiation into the Christian church was not delayed; 
for his baptism is recorded, in the register of St. Mary’s 
parish in that city, to have been performed on the day 
of his birth : his father is there styled Gentleman , a 
circumstance of which an ignorant panegyrist has 
praised him for not being proud ; when the truth is, 
that the appellation of Gentleman, though now lost in 
the indiscriminate assumption of Esquire , was com- 
monly taken by those who could not boast of gentility. 
His father was Michael Johnson, a native of Derby- 
shire, of obscure extraction, who settled in Lichfield 
as a bookseller and stationer. His mother was Sarah 
Ford, descended of an ancient race of substantial 
yeomanry in Warwickshire. They were well advanced 
in years when they nlarried, and never had more than 
two children, both sons ; Samuel, their first-born, who 
lived to be the illustrious character whose various excel- 
lence I am to endeavour to record, and Nathaniel, who 
died in his twenty- fifth year. 

Mr. Michael Johnson was a man of a large and 
robust body, and of a strong and active mind; yet, as 
in the most solid rocks veins of unsound substance are 
often discovered, there was in him a mixture of that 
disease, the nature of which eludes the most minute 
inquiry, though the effects are well known to be a 
weariness of life, and unconcern about those things 
which agitate the greater part of mankind, and a 
general sensation of gloomy wretchedness. From him, 
then, his son inherited, with some other qualities, “ a 
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vile melancholy,” which, in his too strong expression of 
any disturbance of the mind, “made him mad all his 
life at least not sober.” Michael was, howevei 
by ’the narrowness of his circumstances to 
diligent in business, not only in his shop, but by occa- 
sionally resorting to several towns in the neighbour- 
hood some of which were at a considerable distance 
from’ Lichfield. At that time booksellers’ shops in the 
provincial towns of England were very rare, so that 
there was not one even in Birmingham, in which town 
old Mr. Johnson used to open a shop every market-day, 
He was a pretty good Latin scholar, and a citizen so 
creditable as to be made one of the magistrates o( 
Lichfield; and, being a man of good sense, and skill 
in his trade, he acquired a reasonable share of wealth, 
of which, however, he afterwards lost the greatest part, 
by engaging unsuccessfully in a manufacture of parch- 
merit. 

Johnson’s mother was a woman ol distinguished 
understanding. I asked his old school-fellow, Mr, 
Hector, a surgeon, of Birmingham, if she was not vain 
of her son. He said, “ she had too much good sense 
to be vain, but she knew her son’s value.” Her piety 
was not inferior to her understanding ; and to her 
be ascribed those early impressions of religion 
the mind of her son, from which the world afterwards 
derived so much benefit. He told me that he ri 
bered distinctly ‘having had the first notice of Hot 
“a place to which good people went,” and Hell, “a 
place to which bad people went,” communicated to him 
by her, when a little child in bed with her ; and that 
it might be the better fixed in his memory, she sent 
him to repeat it to Thomas Jackson, their man-servant: 
he not being in the way, this was not done ; hut there 
was no occasion for any artificial aid for its preser- 
vation. 

“ When Dr. Sacheverel was at Lichfield, 
not quite three years old. My grandfather 
observed him at the cathedral perched upon his father’s 
shoulders, listening and gaping at the much celebrated 
preacher. Mr. Hammond asked Mr. Johnson how he 
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could possibly think of bringing such an infant to 
church, and in the midst of so great a crowd. He 
answered, because it was impossible to keep him at 
home; for, young as he was, he believed he had caught 
the public spirit and zeal for Sacheverel, and would 
have stayed for ever in the church, satisfied with behold- 
ing him.” 

Nor can I omit a little instance of that jealous inde- 
pendence of spirit, and impetuosity of temper, which 
never forsook him. The fact was acknowledged to me 
by himself, upon the authority of his mother. One 
day when the servant, who used to be sent to school 
to conduct him home, had not come in time, he set 
. out by himself, though he was then so near-sighted, 
that he was obliged to stoop down on his hands and 
knees to take a view of the kennel before he ventured 
to step over it. His schoolmistress, afraid that he 
might miss his way, or fall into the kennel, or be run 
over by a cart, followed him at some distance. He 
happened to turn about and perceive her. Feeling her 
careful attention as an insult to his manliness, he ran 
back to her in a rage, aijd beat her, as well as his 
strength would permit. 

Of the power of his memory, for which he was all 
his life eminent to a degree almost incredible, the fol- 
lowing early instance was told me in his presence at 
Lichfield, in 1776, by his step-daughter, Mrs. Lucy 
Porter, as related to her by his mother. When he was 
a child in petticoats, and had learnt to read, Mrs. 
Johnson one morning put the Common Prayer Book 
into his hands, pointed to the collect for the day, and 
said,, “Sam, you must get this by heart.” She went 
upstairs, leaving him to study it : but by the time she 
had reached the second floor, she heard him following 
her. “What’s the matter?” said she. “I can say 
it,” he replied; and repeated it distinctly, though he 
could not have read it more than twice. 

But there has been another story of his infant pre- 
cocity generally circulated, and generally believed, a tfie 
truth of which I am to refute upon his own authority. 
It is told, that ? when a child of three years old, he 
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chanced to tread upon a duckling, the eleventh of, -a 
brood, and killed it; upon which, it is said, he dictated 
to his mother the following epitaph 


“ Here lies good master duck, 

Whom Samuel Johnson trod on ; 

If it had lived, it had been good tuck , 
For then we’d had an odd one 


There is surely internal evidence that this little com- 
'position combines in it what no child of three years 
old could produce, without an extensioh of its faculties 
by immediate inspiration ; yet Mrs. Lucy Porter, Dr. 
Johnson’s step-daughter, positively maintained to me 
in his presence, that' there could be no doubt of the 
truth of this anecdote, for she had heard it from his 
mother. So difficult is it to obtain an authentic relation 
of facts, and such authority may there be for error; 
for he assured me, that his father made the verses, 
and wished to pass them for his child’s. He added, 
“My father was a foolish old man; that is to say, 
foolish in talking of his children.” 

Young Johnson had the misfortune to be much 
afflicted with the scrofula, or king’s evil, which dis- 
figured a countenance naturally well formed, and hurt 
his visual nerves so much, that he did not see at all 
with one of his eyes, though its appearance was little 
different from that of the other. It has been said, that 
he contracted, this grievous malady from his nurse. 
His mother, yielding to the superstitious notion, which, 
it is wonderful to think, prevailed so long in this 
country, as to the virtue of the regal touch, carried 
him to London, where he was actually touched by 
Queen Anne. Mrs. Johnson, indeed, as Mr. Hector 
informed me, acted by the advice of the celebrated Sir 
John Floyer, then a physician in Lichfield. Johnson 
used to talk of this very frankly; and Mrs. Fiozzi has 
preserved his very picturesque description of the scene, 
as 11 rem ained upon his fancy. Being asked, if be could 
remember Queen Anne, “ He had,” he said, “a con- 
tused, but somehow a sort of solemn recollection of a 
lady m diamonds, and a long black hood.” This touch, 
however, was without any effect. 
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He was first taught to read English by Dame Oliver, 
a widow, who kept a school for young children in 
Lichfield. He told me she could read the black letter, 
and asked him to borrow for her, from his father, a 
Bible in th&t character. When he was going to 
Oxford, she came to take leave of him, brought him, 
in the simplicity of her kindness, a present of ginger- 
bread, and said he was the best scholar she ever had. 
He delighted in mentioning this early compliment; 
adding, with a smile, that “ this was as high a proof 
of his merit as he could conceive.” His next instructor 
in English was a master, whom, -when he spoke of 
him to me, he familiarly called Tom Brown, who, said 
he, “ published a spelling-book, and dedicated it to the 
Universe : but, I fear, no copy of it can now be had.” 

He began to learn Latin with Mr. -Hawkins, usher, 
or undermaster of Lichfield school, “ a man,” said he, 
“ very skilful in his little way.” With him he continued 
two years, and then rose to be under the care of Mr. 
Hunter, the head master, who, according to his account, 
“ was very severe, and wrongheadedly severe. He 
used,” said he, “ to beat us unmercifully ; and he did not 
distinguish between ignorance and negligence : for he 
would beat a, boy equally for not knowing a thing, as 
for neglecting to know it. He would ask a boy a 
question, and if he did not answer it, he would beat 
him, without considering whether he had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing how to answer it. For instance, 
he would call up a boy and ask him Latin for a candle- 
stick, which the boy could not expect to be asked. 
Now, Sir, if a boy could answer every question, there 
would be no need of a master to teach him.” 

It is, however, but justice to the memory of Mr. 
Hunter to mention, that though he might err in being 
too severe, the school of Lichfield was very respectable 
in his time. 

Indeed, Johnson was very sensible how much he owed 
to Mr. Hunter. Mr. Langton one day asked him how 
he had acquired so accurate a knowledge of Latin, in 
which, I believe, he was exceeded by no man of his 
time: he said, “My master whipped me very well. 
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Without that, Sir, I should have done nothing.’" He 
told Mr. Langton, that while Hunter was hogging his 
boys unmercifully, he used to say, “ And this I do to 
save you from the gallows.” Johnson, upon all occa- 
sions, expressed his approbation of enforcing instruc- 
tion by means of the rod. “ I would rather,” said he, 
“ have the rod to be the general terror to all, to make 
them learn, than tell a child, if you do thus, or thus, 
you will be more esteemed than your brothers or sisters. 
The rod produces an effect which terminates in itself. 
A child is afraid of being whipped, and gets his task, 
and there’s an end on’t; whereas, by exciting emu- 
lation and comparisons of superiority, you lay the 
foundation of lasting mischief ; you make brothers and 
sisters hate each other.” 

When Johnson saw some young ladies in Lincoln- 
shire who were remarkably well behaved, owing to 
their mother’s strict discipline and severe correction, 
he exclaimed, in one of Shakspere’s lines a little varied* 

;; “ Rod I will honour thee for this thy duty.” 

That superiority over his fellows, which he main- 
tained with so much dignity in his march through life, 
was not assumed from vanity and ostentation, but was 
the natural and constant effect of those extraordinary 
powers of mind, of which he could not but be conscious 
by comparison; the intellectual difference, which in 
other cases of comparison of characters, is often a 
matter of undecided contest, _ being as clear in his case 
as the superiority of stature in some men above others. 
Johnson did not strut or stand on tip-toe; he only did 

years, his superiority was 
perceived, and acknowledged. He was from the begin- 
ning a king of men. His school-fellow, Mr. Hector, 

me with many particulars of 
is boyish days ; and assured me that he never knew 
him corrected at school, but for talking and diverting 
other boys from their business. He seemed to learn 
by intuition ; for though indolence and procrastination 
were inherent in his constitution, whenever he made 
an exertion he did more than any one else. In short, 
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he is a memorable instance of what has been often 
observed, that the boy is the man in miniature- and 
that the distinguishing characteristics of each individual 
are the same, through the whole course of life His 
favourites used to receive very liberal assistance from' 
him ; and such was the submission and deference with 
which he was treated, such the desire to obtain his 
regard, that three of the boys, of whom Mr. Hector 
was sometimes one, used to come in the morning as 
his humble attendants, and carry him to school. One 
in the middle stooped, while; he sat upon his back and 
one on each side supported him ; and thus he’ was 
borne triumphant. Such a proof of the early predomi- 
nance of intellectual vigour is very remarkable and 
does honour to human nature. Talking to me” once 
himself of his being much distinguished at school he 
told me, “ They never thought to raise me by comparing 
me to any one ; they never said, Johnson is as good 
a scholar as such a one ; but such a one is as good a 
scholar as Johnson; and this was said but of one, but 
of Lowe ; and I do not think he was as good a 
scholar.” S 

He discovered a great ambition to excel, which 
roused him to counteract his indolence. He was un- 
commonly inquisitive ; and his memory was so ten- 
acious, that: he never forgot anything that he either 
heard or read. Mr. Hector remembers having recited 
to him eighteen verses, which, after a little pause, he 
repeated verbatim, varying only one epithet, by which 
he improved the line. 

He never joined with the other boys in their ordinary 
diversions ; his only amusement was in winter, when 
he took a pleasure in being drawn upon the ice by a 
boy barefooted, who pulled Him along by a garter fixed 
round him ; no very easy operation, as his size was 
remarkably large. His defective sight, indeed, pre- 
vented him from enjoying the common sports; and he 
once pleasantly remarked to me, “ how wonderfully well 
he had contrived to be idle without them.” 
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JOHNSON AT OXFORD 




! Y ‘l’of^Kiurbridf'e'iii^Worcest^rshin'; 1..' remained 

-d u» T 

The two yf^ 1 ' hc p a SS oa in what he thought 

idleness, and was b .’“V seltlVd plan of life, 

steady application. merely lived from day 

nor looked forward sb all, mmjj 

to day. . () f s tudv, as rhanre threw 

manner, without any scht k , j | • n through 

Kr\rktr<; in his way, and inclination dim uu nun unmn 

Jhern He used io mention one curious mstanee ol Ins 

casual reading, when but a boy. Hav.ng imagined 

that his brother had hid some apples behind a arp 

folio upon an upper shelf m his latlua s shop he 

climbed up to search for them. There were no apples; 

but the large folio proved to be Petrarch, whom 

had seen mentioned, in some _pu > ; 

restorers of learning. His cuiiosiK ha\i g 
excited he sat down with avidity, and read a great 
part of the book. What he read during these two 
years, he told me, was not works of mere amusemen 
“ not voyages and travels, but. all 1. endure Sir, all 
ancient writers, all manly; though hut little (>nek, 
only some of Anacreon and Hesiod : but >n this irregu- 
lar manner,” added he, “ 1 had looked >».to a great many 
books, which were not commonly known at the l 
versities, where they seldom read any hooks hut what 
are put into their hands by their tutors; so that when 
I came to Oxford, Dr. Adams, now master ol em- 
broke College, told me, I was the best qualtliedjm 
the University that he had ever known come there, 
That a mail in Mr. Michael Johnson’s circumstances 
should think of sending his son to the expensive Uni- 
versity of Oxford, at his own charge, seems very 
improbable. The subject was too delicate to quest 
Johnson upon; but I have been assured by Dr. lay 



* 

that the scheme never would have taken place, had not 
a gentleman ol Shropshire, one of his schoolfellows, 
spontaneously undertaken to support him at Oxford, 
in the character of his companion ; though, in fact; he 
never received anv assistance whatever from that 
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He however, went to Oxford, and was entered a 
commoner of Pembroke College, on the 31st of October, 
1728 being then in his nineteenth year. 

His tutor, Mr. Jorden, fellow of Pembiokc, was not, 
it seems, a man of such abilities as we should conceive 
requisite for the instructor of Samuel Johnson, who 
crave me the following account of him ; “ He was a 
verv worthy man, but a heavy man; and I did not 
nrofit much by his instructions. Indeed, I did not 
attend * him much. The first day after I came to 
college I waited upon him, and then stayed away four. 
On the sixth, Mr. jorden asked me why I had not 
attended. 1 answered, I had been sliding in Christ 
Church meadow. And this I said with as much non- 
chalance as I am now talking* to you. 1 had no notion 
that I was wrong or irreverent to my tutor. Boswell. 

“ That, Sir, was great fortitude of mind.” Johnson. 

“No, Sir; stark insensibility.” , , . . . . 

The “ morbid melancholy , ” which was lurking in his 
constitution, and to which we may ascribe those par- 
ticularities, and that aversion to regular life, which, 
at a verv early period., marked his character, gathered 
such strength in his twentieth year, as to afflict him 
in a dreadful manner. While he was at Lichfield, in 
the college vacation of the year i7 2 9> “ e himse , 
overwhelmed with an horrible hypochondria, with 
perpetual irritation, fretfulness, and impatience; and 
with a dejection, gloom, and despair, which made exist- 

tn< From this dismal malady he never a j te j: wa . rd ® 
perfectly relieved, and all his labours and all his enjoy- 
ments, were but temporary interruptions of its balefu 

'Hie particular course of his reading while at Oxford 
and during the time of vacation which he passed at 
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. u. f , a «.d Enough has been said of his 
home* cannot be tra • t0 ]d me, that from his 

irregular mode of s y- ^ try> but hardly ever 
earliest years he lov that he read Shalcspere at a 

read any P oe ™ a t , s ’ oeec h of the Ghost in Hamlet 

per1 ?/ r s? K ', h “' H r m ’ s 

terrified him whe _ ;ti ons in which he took most 
Odes were the P before he liked his Epistles 

^ Ve «oM mr»hat he read « 

and Satires, ne Grecian historians, but 

Oxford was Greek, not x a i itt i c Epi . 

Homer 3 u d . i Un ’ of which he was the most fond 
E?ii£$X& S' had „o. read m „eh even ij 

S X ! hc J d ,d a “ 

injustice in with reference to the vast 

“ K <5 ' ^Issible, and to which a few 

scholars in the whole history of hteiature have attained, 
f llAnre asked him whether a person, whose 

naml l have now forgotten, studied hard, he answered, 

knew fmaJ ^studied’ ^t"**’** 

Kiev 'and^aaiS.’’ ^Trying" him by that criterion 
upon which he formed his judgement ot others, we may 
be absolutely certain, both from his writings and his 
conversation, that his reading was very extensive. Di. 
Adam Smith, than whom few were better judges on 
this subject, once observed to me, that Johnson knew 
more books than any man alive.” He had si peculiar 
‘facilitv in seizing at once what was valuable in any 
book," without submitting to the labour ol pe.ru sing it 
from beginning to end. He had, froiu the in liability 
of his constitution, at all times, an impatience and 
hurry when he either read or wrote. ^ A certain appre- 
hension arising from novelty made him wi ite his first 
exercise at college twice over ; but he never took that 
trouble with any other composition ; and we shall see 
that his most excellent works were struck oil at a heat, 
with rapid exertion. 

No man had a more ardent love of literature, or a 
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higher respect for it, than Johnson. His apartment m 
Pembroke College was that upon the second floor over 
the gateway. The enthusiast of learning will ever 
contemplate it with veneration. One day while he 
sfctine in it quite alone, Dr. Panting, then master 
of the College, whom he called “ a fine Jacobite fellow, 
overheard him uttering this soliloquy m his strong 
emphatic voice: “ Well, 1 have a mmd to see abatis 
done in other places of learning I 11 go and visit the 
Universities abroad. I ’ll go to France and Italy. I 11 
1 to Padua. And I ’ll mind my business. For an 
Athenian blockhead is the worst of all blockheads 
Dr. Adams told me that Johnson, while he was at 
Pembroke College, “ was ■ caressed and loved by J 

T M S’ h” p’pfes? par", of SS “ Bit' ‘S is a 

striking 1 proof of the fallacy of appearances, and how 
little any of us know of the real internal state even of 
those whom we see most frequently; for the truth is* 
that he was then ' depressed by poverty, and irritated 
L, disease. When I mentioned to him this account as 
o-iven me by Dr. Adams, he said, Ah, Sir, was mad 
fnd violent It was bitterness which they mistook for 

frolic. I was miserably poor, and I tll0 “S o J d 
my way by my literature. and my wit ; so I disreg 

all power and all authority. . 

I do not find that he formed any close intimaoes 

with his fellow-collegians. But Dr. Adams to d , 
hi contracted f love and regard for Pembroke 
Collee-e which he retained to the last. A short time 
before his death he sent to that college a present 
all his works, to be deposited in their library , and 
had thoughts of leaving to it his house at Lichfield 
but his friends who were about him very proper y 1 

suaded h m from it, and he bequeathed.it to some pool 

suadeo mm uu oleasure in boasting of the man} 

relations. He took a pleasure m « & p broke 

eminent men who had been educat, 

Rpincr himself a poet, Johnson was peculia y PP3 

la mfntiinfag tow P ma’„y of .ha sons of Pembroke wer. 

poem” adS, with a fmile of .sport, ve mumph, Srr 
we are a nest of singing-birds. 
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He was not, however, blind to what he thought the 
defects of his own college : and I have,. from the infor- 
mation of Dr. Taylor, a very strong instance of that 
rigid honesty which he ever inflexibly preserved. Taylor 
had obtained his father’s consent to be entered of Pem- 
broke, that he might be with his schoolfellow. Johnson, 
with whom, though some years older than himself, he 
was very intimate. This would have been a great 
comfort -to Johnson. But he fairly told Taylor that he 
could not, in conscience, suffer him to enter where he 
knew he could not have an able tutor. He then made 
inquiry all round the University, and having found 
that Mr. Bateman, of Christ Church, was the tutor 
of highest reputation, Taylor was entered of that 
college. Mr. Bateman’s lectures were so excellent, 
that Johnson used to come arid get them at second- 
hand from Taylor, till his poverty being so extreme, 
that his shoes were worn out, and his feet appeared 
^through them, he saw that this humiliating circum- 
stance was perceived by the Christ Church men, and 
he came no more. He was too proud to accept of 
money, and somebody having set a pair of new shoes 
at his door, he threw them away with indignation. 
How must we feel when we read such an anecdote of 



Samuel Johnson ! • 

The res angusta domi prevented him from having 
the advantage of a complete ^academical education. 
The friend to whom he had trusted for support had 
deceived him. His debts in college, though not great, 
were increasing; and his scanty remittances from 
Lichfield, which had all along been made with great 
difficulty, could be supplied no longer, his father having 
fallen into a state of insolvency. Compelled, therefore, 
by irresistible necessity, he left the college in autumn 
1 73 1 j without a degree, having been a member of it 
little more than three years. 

And now (I had almost said poor) Samuel Johnson 
returned to his native city, destitute, and not knowjng 
how he should gain even a decent livelihood. His 
father’s misfortunes in trade rendered him unable to 


support his son; and for some time there 



no 
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means by which he could maintain himself. In the 
December of this year [1731] his father died. 

The state of poverty in which he died appears from 
a note in one of Johnson’s little diaries of the following 
year, which strongly displays his spirit and virtuous 
dignity of mind. “ I laid by eleven guineas on this 
day, when I received twenty pounds, being all that I 
have reason to hope for out of my father’s effects, 
previous to the death of my mother; an event which 
I pray God may be very remote. I now therefore see 
that I must make my own fortune. Meanwhile, let 
me take care that the powers of my mind be not debili- 
tated by poverty, and that indigence do not force me 

into any criminal act.” 


JOHNSON BECOMES A SCHOOLMASTER AND 

MARRIES 

In the forlorn state of his circumstances, he accepted 
of an offer to be employed as usher, in the school of 
Market Bosworth, in Leicestershire, to which it ap- 
pears, from one of his little fragments of a diary, that 

he went on foot, on the 16th of July [i 73 2 ]- . 

This employment was very irksome to him in every 
resoect and he complained grievously of it in his letters 
to hb friend Mr. Hector, who was now settled as a 
surgeon at Birmingham. The letters are lost; but 
Mr Hector recollects his writing “ that the poet had 
described the dull sameness of his existence in these 
words, ‘ Vitam continet una dies ’ (one day contains 
the whole of my life); that it was unvaried as Jhe no e 
of the cuckoo; and that he did not know whether 1 
was more disagreeable for him to teach, or the oys 
to learn, the grammar rules.” His general aversio 
to this painful drudgery was great y enhanced by a 
disagreement between him and Sir Wolstan Dixie, the 
patron of the school, in whose house, I have e » 

he officiated as a kind of domestic chaplain, so L ar 
least as to say grace at table, but was trea e , 
what he represented as intolerable . harshness ; an , 
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a . fnr a few months such complicated 

after suffering a situation which all his life 

misery, he ^ li q llected with the strongest aversion, 
afterwards ^fpo-ree of horror. But it is probable that 

at 'tlds'period * whatever uneasiness he may have en- 
dured? he the foundation of much future eminence 

by application to his stud* u - , s secured from 

In a man whom religious education nas . te eci trom 

licentious indu ^ ^ i ci rnno* * heirip - unim 

;t fias seized him, is exceedingly strong , ne g.umm 
it has seuea . , totally concentrated in one 

paired b y,ff P a f° expen encecl by Johnson, when he 

became the fervent admirer oi Mis. oita ana hu 
first husband’s death. Miss Porter told me, that when 
he was first introduced to her mother, lus appearance 
was very forbidding: he was then lean and lank, so 
That his immense structure of bones was hideously 
striking to the eye, and the scar so f the scrofula were 
deeply visible. He also wore his ha,.-, which was 
straight and stiff, and separated behind : and he often 
' had seemingly, convulsive starts and odd gesticula- 
tion’s which tended to excite at once surprise and 
ridicule. Mrs. Porter was so much engaged by his 
conversation that she overlooked all these^ external dis- 
advantages, and said to her daughter, I his is the 

most sensible man that I ever saw in my hie. 

Though Mrs. Porter was double the age of Johnson, 
and her person and manner, as described to me by the 
late Mr Garrick, were by no means pleasing to others, 
she must have had a superiority of understanding and 
talents as she certainly inspired him with more than 
ordinary passion; and she having signified her willing- 
ness to accept of his hand, he went to I ach field to ask 
his mother’s consent to the marriage ; which he could 
not but be conscious was a very impiudcnt scheme, 
both on account of their disparity of years, and hci 
want of fortune. But Mrs. Johnson knew too well the 
ardour of her son’s temper, and was too tender a parent 
to oppose his inclinations. 

I know not for what reason the marriage ceremony 
was not performed at Birmingham ; but a resolution 
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was taken that it should be at Derby, for which place 
the bride and bridegroom set out on horseback, I 
•pose in very good humour. But though Mr. Topham 
Beauclerk used archly to mention Johnson’s having told 
him with much gravity, “ Sir, it was a love marriage 
on both sides,” 1 have had from my illustrious friend 
the following curious account of their journey to 
church upon the nuptial morn : Sir, she had read 

the old romances, and had got into her head the 
fantastical notion that a woman of spirit should use 
her lover like a dog. So, Sir, at first she told me 
that I rode too fast, and she could not keep up 
with me; and, when I rode a little slower, she passed 
me, and complained that 1 lagged behind. I was not 
to be made the slave of caprice ; and I resolved to 
begin as I meant to end. I therefore pushed on 
briskly, till I was fairly out of her sight. The road 
lay between two hedges, so I was sure she could not 
miss it ; and 1 contrived that she should soon come up 
with me. When she did, I observed her to be in 

t ear s. ** * « 

This it must be allowed, was a singular beginning 

of connubial felicity ; but there is no doubt, that John- 
son though he thus showed a manly firmness, proved 
a most affectionate and indulgent husband to the last 
moment of Mrs. Johnson’s life; and in his Prayers 
and. Meditations we find very remarkable evidence 
that his regard and fondness for her never ceased 
even after her death. He used to name her by 
the familiar appellation of Tatty or Tetsey, which, like 
Betty or Betsy, is provincially used as a contraction 
for Elizabeth, her Christian name, but which to us 
seems ludicrous, when applied to a woman of her age 
and appearance. Mr. Garrick described her to me as 
very fat, with swelled cheeks, of a florid red, produc 
by thick painting, and increased by the liberal use of 
cordials ; flaring and fantastic in her dress, and affected 
both in her speech and her general behaviour. ^ 
He now set up a private academy, for which purp 
he hired a large house, well situated near his native 
city. • In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 173 
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the foUowing advertisemeiU : tj At ^dia^ and 

in Stafford^irej you languages by Samuel 

taught the Latin d that WC re put under 

KTa°re' were the celebrated David Garrick and his 
uLZl cIoree and a Mr. Offely, a young gentleman 

of good fortune’, who died early. Asjet ^^numnded 

noling of ^at celebrity which aftcrwarcls^eo^^ M 

Nonqualified for- being a 
teacher of elements : ^^of inS‘ powe % of mind. 

^rfacquisi^ha^een madcby ^ 

and V k coMd'not be expected that his impatience would 
te subdued, “ d his impetuosity restrained, so as to 

fit him for a quiet guide to novices. . ■ 

Tohnson was not more satisfied with his situation as 

the master of an academy, than with that of the usher 
of a school; we need not wonder, therefore, that lit 
did not keep his academy above a year and a hall. 
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Tohnson now thought of trying his fortune m London, 
the great field of genius and exertion, where talents 
of every’ kind have the fullest scope and the highest 
encouragement. It is a memorable circumstance, that 
his pupif, David Garrick, went thither at the same time, 
with intent to complete his education and follow the 
profession of the law, from which he was soon diverted 

bv his decided preference for the stage. 

' How he employed himself upon his first coming to 

London is not particularly known. 

He had a little money when he came, to town, and 
he knew how he could live in the cheapest mania 1. 
His first lodgings were at .the house of Mr. Norris, 
a staymaker, in Exeter Street, adjoining Cathciinc 
Street, in the Strand. “ I dined,” said he, “ very well 
for eightpence, with very good company, at the Pine- 
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< * Cf t*(*(*t just by. Several ei them had 

to 'art £ 

n ,tra £m“ ric <.“£»!,“« ?A s 

nf m if for sixpence, and bread for a penny, and gave 

l JtTr a penny : so that I was quite well served, 

the waitti < P y , they gave the waiter 

nay, better than the ust, ior uiey 

n °Ho n at this time, I believe, abstained entirely from 
( He ,tL , ouors - a practice to which he rigidly con- 
formS lor ma..y ycJ together, at «cre„t per.ods of 

hiS Hifofellus in the Art of Living in London I have 

, j f, eo ot . v V .,s an Irish painter, whom he knew 
heard him relate, < - < i nr r tr ficed his own pre- 

at Birmingham, anc who had pi^ - h 

“Kal r“™red Ioh£on So, 1 oppose, was 
capital. He assu J t in London, but was 

then medita mg - ' n se “ that thirty pounds a 

apprehensive ol the expc . , thfcI . e without 

year was enough to enable for clothes 
being contemptible. Hi a I J< ^wea tc P at 

5 tnH linen He said a man mignt nve ( s . 

cmhteenpcnee a week; few people would mqui 
eigntccnpeiiee J t was easy to say, 

where he lodged, and , „ spending 

‘ Sir, I am to be found at such a plaee^ y f P_ sQme 

threepence in a coftee-housc, he g ^ m ; ht d - me 

hours every day in very good ^^ornp. ^ « fof J pennyj 

for sixpence, breakfast on j < c i ean . s hirt-day he went 
and do without suppu ■ heard him more than 

abroad, and paid visits. 1 whom he recollected 

once talk of his frugal fnen , jjke to have 

with esteem and kindness, an sa - d he> gra veiy, 

one smile at the recital. Th G™ ’ fect i y understood 
“ was a ve f p. sensible man. , h P dea , & knowledge 

of the world, fresh from life, not straine 
books, • , was oriG 

Amidst this cold obscurity, ^ we n acquainted 

circumstance to cheer him, f the branches of the 

with Mr. Henry Hervey, quartered at 

noble family of that name, who had been q 
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... uf , M , n oflicer of the army, and had at this 

toe a L“e in Itodon, -Wl*” “ 
entertained, and “ 

he was kindly communicating to me , and He ' was 1 

tlik early friend ‘ Harry Hervey, Unis . nt was a 
this eariy if you call a dog 

’ vicious man, but very kina^io j *> 

In the course of the summer he returned to Lichfield, 
where he had left Mrs. Johnson, and there he at last 

finished his tragedy which bu^wns 

rapidity of composition upon other oc c< mc ^ 

slowly and painfully elaborated. A lew days bciorc 
his death, while burning a 

nicked out from among them the ouginul unloimed 
sketch of this tragedy, in his own handwriting, and 
p-ave it to Mr. Langton, by whose favour a copy o 
ft is now in my possession. It contains fragments of 
the intended plot, and speeches for the different pci sons 
of the drama, partly in the raw materials of pr 
partly worked up into verse ; as also a vai jety ol h 
for illustration borrowed from the Greek, Roman, and 
modern writers. The handwriting is very difficult to 
be read, even by those who were best acquainted with 
Tohnson ’s mode of penmanship, which at till times was 
very particular. The King having graciously accented 
of this manuscript as a literary curiosity, Mi. La 1 
made a fair and distinct copy of it, which he or 
to be bound up with the original and the printed 
tragedy j and tie volume is deposited in the Kings 
library. His Majesty was pleased to permit Mr. L: 

ton to take a copy of it for himself. 

Johnson’s residence at Lichfield, on his return to it at 
this time, was only for three months ; and as he had 
as yet seen but a small part of the wonders of the 
metropolis, he had little to tell his townsmen. He 
related to me the following minute anecdote of 
period: — “In the last age, when my mother lived in 
London, there were two sets ot people, those who gave 
the wall and those who took it; the peaceable and the 
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quarrelsome. When I returned to Lichfield, -after 
having been in London, my mother asked me, whether 
I was one of those who gave the wall, or those who 
took it. Now it is fixed that every man keeps to the 
right ; or, if one is taking the wall, another yields it ; 
and it is never a dispute.” 

He now removed to London with Mrs. Johnson ; but 
her daughter, who had lived with them at Edial, was 
left with her relations in the country. His lodgings 
were for some time in Woodstock Street, near Hanover 
Square, and afterwards in Castle Street, near Caven- 
dish Square. 


“ LONDON, A POEM IN IMITATION OF THE 

THIRD SATIRE OF JUVENAL” 

| John son’s notice had been attracted by the Gentle- 
man's Magazine , carried on by Mr. Edward Cave under 
the name of Sylvanus Urban. His first contribution to 
it was a copy of Latin verses, Ad Urbanum .] 

But what first displayed his transcendent powers, and 
“ gave the world assurance of the man,” was his 
London , a Poem , in imitation of the third Satire of 
Juvenal ; which came out in May this year,, and burst 
forth with a splendour, the rays of which will for ever 
encircle his name. Boileau had imitated the same satire 
with great success, applying it to Paris ; but an atten- 
tive comparison will satisfy every reader, that he is 
much excelled by the English Juvenal. Oldham had 
also imitated it, and applied it to London; all which 
performances concur to prove, that great cities, in every 
age, and in every country, will furnish similar topics of 
satire. Whether Johnson had previously read Oldham s 
imitation I do not know ; but it is not a little remark- 
able, that there is scarcely any coincidence found 
between the two performances, though upon the very 

sflmc subject. ~ 

Where or in what manner this poem wap composed, 

I am sorry that I neglected to ascertain with precision 

from Johnson’s own authority. He has marked upon 
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.. _„, prtP(5 codv of the first edition of it, “ Written in 
°*> and fas k was published in the month o May 
in 7 that year, it is evident that mut time . 
employed in preparing it for the press. 

To Mr. Cave. 

« castle Street, Wednesday Morning. 

[March, i73 8 -] 

« When I took the liberty of writing to you a lew 

davs aeo I did not expect a repetition ol t e same 

1 a f Jr, ennn • for a Measure I shall always think it, 
pleasure so soon, tor a pieaau^ . . 

to converse in any manner with an ingenious and candid 
man : but having the enclosed poem m my hands to 
disDose of for the benefit of the author (o whose 
abilities I shall say nothing, since I send you his 
performance), I believe I could not procure more advan- 
taereous terms from any person than from you, who 
have so much distinguished yourself by your generous 
encouragement of poetry ; and whose judgement of that 
art nothing but your commendation of. my tune can 
p-ive me any occasion to call in question.. I do not 
doubt but you will look over this poem with another 
eye and reward it in a different manner from a mercen- 
ary bookseller, who counts the lines he is to purchase, 
and considers nothing but the bulk. I cannot help 
takino* notice, that, besides what the author may hope 
for on account of his abilities, he has likewise another 
claim to your regard, as he lies at present under very 
disadvantageous circumstances of fortune. I beg, 
therefore, that you will favour me with a letter to - 
morrow, that I may know what you can afford to allow 
him, that he may either part with it to you, or find out 
(which I do not expect) some other way more to his 

satisfaction. 

“ I have only to add, that as I am sensible I have 
transcribed it very coarsely, which, after having altered 
it, I was obliged to do, I will, if you please to transmit 
the sheets from the press, correct it for you ; and take 
the trouble of altering any stroke of satire which you 
may dislike. . 
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“ By exerting on this occasion your usual generosity, 
vou will not onlv encourage learning, and relieve dis- 
tress but (though it be in comparison of the other 
motives of very small account) oblige, in a very sensible 

manner, Sir, your very humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

* 

' To us who have long known the manly force, bold 
spirit and masterly versification of this poem, it is a 
matter of curiosity 'to observe the diffidence with which 
its author brought it torw’aid into public notice, while 
he is so cautious as not to avow it to be his own pro- 
duction ; and with what humility he offers to allow the 
printer to “ alter any stroke of satire which he might 
dislike.” That any such alteration was made, we do 
not know If we did, we could not but feel an -indig- 
nant regret; but how painful is it to see that a writer 
of such vigorous powers of mind was actually in such 
distress, that the small profit which so short a poem, 
however excellent, could yield, was courted as a 

« relief ! ” 

Johnson’s London was published in May, 1738; 
and it is remarkable, that it came out on the same 
morning with Pope’s satire, entitled 1738 ; so that 
England had at once its Juvenal and Horace as poetical 
monitors. The Rev. Dr. Douglas, now Bishop . of 
Salisbury, to whom I am indebted for some obliging 
communications, was then a student at Oxford, and 
remembers well the effect , which London produced. 
Everybody was delighted with it; and there being 
name to it, the first buzz of the literary circles was, 

“ Here is an unknown poet, greater even than rope 
And it is recorded in the Gentleman s Magazine of that 
year that it “ got to the second edition in the course ol a 

Pope, who then filled the poetical throne without a 
rival, it may reasonably be presumed, must have been 
particularly struck by the sudden appearance. 0 f sucl h a 
poet; and to his credit let it be remembered, that his 
feelings and conduct on the occasion were can 1 
liberal. He requested Mr. Richardson, son of the 
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, to find out who this new author 

painter, to e " deav ° after some inquiry, having 

was. Mr. ^f^ad discovered only that his name 
informed him that he h some obscure man, Pope 

said, “ He will soon be fame, and conscious of 

Though thus eleva bustling confidence, 

uncommon “a. animated ambition which 

or, I may rather c ,~f’ cd would have urged him to 
one might have supp - But suc h was his mllexible 
endeavour at rising i • . ld not st0 op to court 

dignity of characte > a hardly any man has made 
the great; without which, hardly ^ not cxpoct tQ 

his ; va J * 0 * such works as his London, and he felt 

%i»t h Sum« r.t:SU.s« » as to 

we f sure though moderate, income lor his hie; and 
aa fja he d could obtain the degree of Master 

of Arts, Dr. be granted him as 

l r, fa n vouI°fmm W the University of Oxford. Hut though 
he tod mldc such a « g urc in literary worfd, t. was 
then thought too great a favour to be asked. 

’ tou t L time he made one other a 'ot “ emanc,- 
oate himself from the drudgery ol authoi ship, lie 
aoofiedto Dr. Adams, to consult Dr. Smalbrokc of the 
Commons, whether a person might be pet nutted to 
nractise as an advocate there, without a doctor s degree 
? civil law. “ I am,” said he, “ a total stranger to 
hese studies ; but whatever is a profession, and main- 
tains numbers, must be within thc reach of common 
abilities and some degree ol industry. Di. Adams 
was much pleased with Johnson’s design to employ his 
talents in that manner, being confident he would havi 
attained to great eminence. And, indeed, I eannol l con- 
ceive a man better qualified to make a distinguish^ 
figure as a lawyer; for he would have brought to his 
nrofession a rich store of various knowledge, an un- 
common acuteness, and a command of -language, in 
which few could have equalled, and none have sur- 
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nassed him. He who could display eloquence and wit 
P defence of the decision of the House ot Commons 
nnon Mr. Wilkes’s election lor Middlesex, and of the 
unconstitutional taxation of our fellow-subjects in 
America, must have been a powerful advocate in any 
cause. But here, also, the want oi a degree was an 

insurmountable bai. . ' r • 

He was, therefore, under the necessity of persevering 
in that course, into which he had been lorced. 


ISSUE OF THE PLAN FOR A DICTIONARY OF 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

[Between 1738 and 1747 Johnson wr °te regularly for 
the Gentleman's Magazine; his chief conti lbutions wer 
the Parliamentary Debates under the name of Debates 

in the Senate of Lilliput,. and a Life of RlcJ ^ rd J aV ^ c ) 
But the year 1747 »s distinguished as the epoch 

when Johnson’s arduous and important work, his 
Dictionary of the. English Language, was announced to 
the world, by the. publication of its Plan or Prospectus. 

How long this immense undertaking had been t e 
object of his contemplation, I do not know I °nce 

asked him by what means he had attal "^ d *? , h 
astonishing knowledge ol our language, by which be 
was mabled to realize a design of such extent and 
accumulated difficulty. He : told me that : - . 1 . was not 
the effect of particular study; but that lthdf . 
up in his mind insensibly. I have been infor e y 

Mr. James Dodslev, that several vears before^ ^ 
period, when Johnson was^ one d ^, s ‘J h g g St 
brother Robert’s shop, he heard ^'^er jgest 

to him, that a Dictionary of the La * g 

would be a work that would be well received by th 
public; that Johnson seemed at first t( ? ca tch at tl 
orooosition but, after a pause, said, in his P > 

decisive manner, I believe l s “ a , ht upon 

That he, however, had bestowed much g 

the subject, before he published his f . ’ " hich ; t 

from the enlarged, clear, and accurate views which 
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exhibits ; and we find him mentioning in that tract, 
that many of the writers whose testimonies were to be 
produced as authorities .were selected by Pope ; which 
proves that he had been furnished, probably by Mr. 
Robert Dodslev, with whatever hints that eminent poet 
had contributed towards a great literary project, that 
had been the subject of important consideration in a 


former reign. 

The booksellers who contracted with Johnson, single 
and unaided, for the execution of a work, which in 
other countries has not been effected but * by the co- 
operating exertions of many, were Mr. Robert Dodsley, 
Mr. Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew Millar, the two 
Messrs. Longman, and the two Messrs. Knapton. The 
price stipulated was fifteen hundred and seventy-five 

pounds. 

The Plan was addressed to Philip Dormer, Earl 
of Chesterfield, then one of his Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State; a nobleman who was very 
ambitious of literary distinction, and who, upon being 
informed of the design, had expressed himself in terms 
very favourable to its success. There is*, perhaps, in 
every thing of any consequence, a secret history which 
it would be amusing to know, could we have it 
authentically communicated. Johnson told me, “ Sir, 
the way in' which the plan of my Dictionary came to 
be , inscribed to Lord Chesterfield, was this ; I had 
neglected to write it by the time appointed. Dodsley 
suggested a desire to have it addressed to Lord 
Chesterfield. I laid hold of this as' a pretext for delay, 
that it might be better done, and let Dodsley have his 
desire. I said to my friend, Dr. Bathurst, * Now, if 


any good comes of my addressing to Lord Chesterfield, 
it will be ascribed to deep policy, when, in fact, it .was 
only a casual excuse for laziness. ’ ” 

That he was fully aware of the arduous nature of the 
undertaking he acknowledges; and shows himself per- 
fectly sensible of it in the conclusion of his Plan; but 
he had a noble consciousness of his own abilities, which 
enabled him to go on with undaunted spirit. 

Dr. Adams found him one day busy at his Dictionary , 
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when the following dialogue ensued. “ Adams. This 
s a great work, Sir. How arc you to get all the 
Lmofogies? Johnson. Why, Sir, here is a shelf with 
lunius, and Skinner, and others; and there is a We sh 
lentleman who has published a collection of Welsh 
oroverbs, who will help me with the Welsh. Adam.. 
But Sir, how can you do this in three years . 
Johnson. Sir, I have no doubt that I can do it in three 
(ears Adams. But the French Academy, which con- 
sists of forty members, took forty years, to compile 
their Dictionary. Johnson. Sir, thus it is. This is 
the 1 proportion. ^ li me see;, forty times forty rs six- 
4 -^n hundred As three to sixteen hundred, so is the 

pro poSi ot an Englishman .0 a Frenchman’ * 
SO much ease and pleasantry could he talk of that 
prodigious labour which he had undertaken to execute. 
P The public has had, from another pen, a long detail 
of what had been done in this country by prior Lexico- 
graphers ; and no doubt Johnson was w« 
himself of them, so far as they went . but the learned 
vet judicious research of etymology, the various yet 
'accurate display of definition, and the rich collection of 
authorities, were reserved for the superior mind of our 
great philologist. For the mechanical P artheC1 ?' 
ployed, P as he told me, six amanuenses ; and ^ 

remembered by the natives of North Bnmin to whom 
he is supposed to have been so hostile, that five of them 

were of that country. , T . 

While the Dictionary was going forward Johnson 

lived part of the time in Holborn, part inGoug 

Square, Fleet Street ; and he had an upper, room fitted 

up tike a counting-house for the purpose, in which he 

partly taken from other dictionaries, and partly sup 

soaces left between them, he delivered in writing tneir 
etymologies, definitions, and various significations. 
The authorities mere copied (rom the books them^i 
in which he had marked the passages with a k f 

E" SS °o f t TS T'lrA .rookie had 
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not been taken; so that they were just as when use 
by the copyists. It is remarkable, that he was s< 
attentive in the choice of the passages in which word 
were authorized, that one may read page after page 0 
his Dictionary with improvement and pleasure ; and i 
should not pass unobserved, that he has quoted n< 
author whose writings had a tendency to hurt soun< 
religion and morality. 

The necessary expense of preparing a work of sucl 
magnitude for the press, must have been a consider 
able deduction from the price stipulated to be paid foi 
the copyright. I understand that nothing was allowet 
by the booksellers on that account ; and I remembei 
his telling me, that a large portion of it having, b} 
mistake, been written upon both sides of the paper, sc 
as to be inconvenient for the compositor, it cost lain- 
twenty pounds to have it transcribed upon one side 
only. 

He is now to be considered as “ tugging at his oar,’ ! 
as engaged in a steady continued course of occupation, 
sufficient to employ all his time for some years ; and 
which was the best preventive of that eonstitutiona] 
melancholy which was ever lurking about him, ready to 
trouble his quiet. But his enlarged and lively mind 
could not be satisfied without more diversity of employ- 
ment, and the pleasure of animated relaxation. He 
therefore not only exerted his talents in occasional 
composition, very different from Lexicography, but 
formed a club in Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, with a 
view to enjoy literary discussion, and amuse his evening 
hours. 

In January, 1749, he * published The Vanity of 
Human Wishes , being the Tenth Satire of Juvenal 
imitated. He, I believe, composed it the preceding 
year. • Mrs. Johnson, for the sake of country air, had 
lodgings at Hampstead, to which he resorted occasion- 
ally, and there the greatest part, if not the whole, of 
this imitation was written. The fervid rapidity with 
which it was produced, is scarcely credible. I « have 
heard him say, that he composed seventy lines of it in 
one day, without putting one of them upon paper till they 
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W ere finished. I remember when I once regretted to 
him that he had not given us more of Juvenal s Satires, 
he said he probably should give more, for he had them 
all in his head : by which I understood, that he had the 
originals and correspondent allusions floating in his 
mind, which he could, when he pleased, embody and 

render permanent without much labour. 

The profits of a single poem, however excellent, 
appear to have been verv small in the last reign, com- 
pared with what a publication of the same size has 
since been known to yield. I have mentioned, upon 
Johnson’s own authority, that for his London he had 
nnlv ten guineas ; and now, after his fame was estab- 
lished, he got for his Vanity of Human Wishes but 
five guineas more, as is proved by an authentic docu- 
ment in my possession. 

It will be observed that he reserves to himselt the 
right of printing one edition of this satire, which was 
his practice upon occasion of the sale of all his writ- 
ings; it being his fixed intention to publish at some' 
period, for his own profit, a complete collection of his 

works. 


PRODUCTION OF “ IRENE,” 1749 

Garrick being now vested with theatrical power by 
being manager of Drury Lane Theatre, he kindly and 
generously made use of it to bring out Johnson s 
tragedy, which had been long kept back for want ot 
encouragement. But in this benevolent purpose he met 
with no small difficulty from the temper of Johnson, 
which could not brook that a drama which he had 
formed with much study, and had been oblige o ee P 
more than the nine years of Horace, should be revise ; 
and altered at the pleasure of an actor. Ye 
knew well, that without some alterations it w° uld n0 " 
fit for the stage. A violent dispute having ensued 
between them, Garrick applied to the Reverend Dr. 
Taylor to interpose. Johnson was at first very o 
stinate. “ Sir,” said he, “ the fellow wants me to 
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with Garrick’s wishes, so as to allow ot some changes 

but still there were not enough. ^ 

Dr Adams was present the first night ol the re- 
presentation of Irene , and gave me the following 
account : — “ Before the curtain drew up, there were 
catcalls, whistling, which alarmed Johnson's friends. 
The Prologue, which was written by himself in a manly 
strain, soothed the audience, and the play went off 
tolerably, till it came to the conclusion, when Mrs. 
Pritchard, the heroine of the piece, was to be strangled 
upon the stage, and was to speak two lines with the 
bowstring round her neck. The audience cried out 
* Murder ! murder !’ She several times attempted to 
speak; but in vain. At last she was obliged to go off 
the stage alive.” This passage was afterwards struck 
out, and she was carried off to be put to death behind 
the scenes, as the play now has it. 

Notwithstanding all the support of such performers 
as Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, and 
every advantage of dress and decoration, the tragedy 
of Irene did not please the public. Mr. Garrick’s 
zeal carried it through for nine nights, so that the 
author had his three nights’ profit; and from a receipt 
signed by him, now in the hands of Mr, James Dodsley, 
it appears that his friend, Mr. Robert Dodsley, gave 
him one hundred pounds for the copy, with his usual 
reservation of the right of one edition. 

When asked how he felt upon the ill success of his 
tragedy, he replied, “Like the Monument;” meaning 
that he continued firm and unmoved as a column. And 
let it be remembered, as an admonition to the genus 
irritabile of dramatic writers, that this great man, 
instead of peevishly complaining of the bad taste of the 
town, submitted to its decision without a murmur. 
He had, indeed, upon all occasions, a great deference 
for the general opinion: “A man,” said he, “who 
writes a book, thinks himself wiser or wittier than 
rest of mankind; he supposes that he can instruct or 
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imuse them, and the public to whom he appeals must, j 
^fter all be the judges of his pretensions.” 

On occasion of this play being brought upon the 
stae-e lohnson had a fancy that, as a dramatic author, 
his dress should be more gay than what he ordinarily 
WO re • he therefore appeared behind the scenes, and 
even in one of the side boxes, in a scarlet waistcoat, 
with rich gold lace, and a gold-laced hat. He humor- 
ously observed to Mr. Langton, “that when in that 
dress he could not treat people with the same ease as 
when in his usual plain clothes.” Dress, indeed, we 
must allow, has more effect, even upon strong minds, 
San one should suppose, without having had the 
experience of it. His necessary attendance while lus 
olav was in rehearsal, and during its performance, 
brought him acquainted with many of the performers 
of both sexes, which produced a more favourable 
opinion of their profession, than he had harsnly 
expressed in his Life of Savage. With some of them 
he kept up an acquaintance as long as he and they 
lived and was ever ready to show them acts of kind- 
ness He, for a considerable time, used to frequent 
the Green Room , and seemed to take delight in dissi- 
pating his gloom, by mixing in the sprightly chit-chat 
of the motley circle then to be found there. 


“THE RAMBLER” 

r H E first paper of the Rambler was. published on 

Tuesday the 20th of March, 175°; and its author was 
enabled to continue it, without interruption every 

Tuesday and Saturday, till Saturday the 17 0 ’ 

1752, on which day it closed. This is a strong con- 
firmation of the truth of a remark' of his, tha 
may write at any time, if he will set himpe J 

it;” for, notwithstanding his constitutional indolence, 

his ‘depression of spirits, and his labour in carry 111 ? 
his Dictionary, he answered the stated calls of the press 
twice a week from the stores of his mind dun g 
time. 
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Posterity will be astonished when thc> a 
the authority of Johnson himscll , that n ai 
discourses, which we should suppose had been laboured 
with all the slow attention ot literary leisure, were 
written in haste as the moment pressed, without even 
.being read over by him before they were printed. It 
can be accounted for only in this way ; that, by reading 
and meditation, and a very close inspection ol hie, he 
had accumulated a great iund ot miscellaneous know- 
ledge which, by a peculiar promptitude of mind, was 

ever ready at his call, and which he had const 

accustomed himself to clothe in the most apt 
energetic expression. Sir Joshua Reynolds once asl 
him by what means he had attained this extraordinary 
accuracy and flow of language. lie told him, that 
had early laid it down as a fixed rule to do his best 
every occasion, and in every company : to impart what- 
ever he knew in the most forcible language he could 
put it in; and that by constant practice, and never 
suffering anv careless expression to escape him, or 
attempting to deliver his thoughts without arranging 
them in the clearest manner, it became habitual to 

him. 

As the Rambler was entirely the work of one man, 
there was, of course, such a uniformity in its texture, 
as very much to exclude the charm of variety ; and 
the grave and often solemn cast of thinking, which 
distinguished it from other periodical papers, made it, 
for some time, not generally liked. So slowly did t* * 
excellent work, of which twelve editions have n 
issued from the press, gain upon the world at large, 
that even in the closing number the author says, “I 
have never been much a favourite of the public,” 

Yet, very soon after its commencement, there were 
who felt and acknowledged its uncommon excellence. 
Verses in its praise appeared in the newspapers ; and 
the editor of the Gentleman's Magazine mentions, in 
October, his having received several letters to the same 
purpose from the learned. The Student, or Oxfon 
and Cambridge Miscellany, in which Mr, Bonne) 
Thornton and Mr. Caiman were the principal writers 
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describes it as 4 a work that exceeds any thing' of the 
kind ever published in this kingdom, some of the 
Spectators excepted, — if indeed they may be ex- 
cepted.” And afterwards, “ May the public favours 
crown his merits, and may not. the English, under the 
auspicious reign of George the Second, neglect a man, 
who had he lived in the first century, would have been 
one* of the greatest favourites of Augustus.” This 
flattery of the monarch had no effect. It is too well 
known that the second George never was an Augustus 

to learning or genius. 

Johnson told me, with an amiable fondness, a little 
pleasing circumstance relative to this work. Mrs. 
Johnson, in whose judgement, and taste he had great 
confidence, said to him, after a few numbers of the 
Rambler had come out, “ I thought very well of you 
before; but I did not imagine you could have written 
any thing equal to this.” Distant praise, from what- 
ever quarter, is not so delightful as that of^ a wife 
whqm a man loves and esteems. Her approbation may 
be said to “come home to his bosom;” and, being so 
near, its effect is most sensible and permanent. 

The Rambler has increased in fame as in age. 
Soon after its first folio edition was concluded, it was 
Published in six duodecimo volumes; and its author 
ived to see ten numerous editions of it in London, 
besides those of Ireland and Scotland. 


JOHNSON’S FRIENDSHIP WITH LANGTON 

AND BEAUCLERK 

1 1 

His acquaintance with Bonnet Langton, Esq., of Lang- 
ton, in Lincolnshire, another much valued friend, com- 
menced soon after the conclusion of his Rambler , 
which that gentleman, then a youth, had read with so 
much admiration, that he came to London chiefly wit , 
a view of endeavouring to he introduced to its author. 
By a fortunate chance, he happened to take lodgings 
in a house where Mr. Levett frequently visited ; an 
having mentioned his wish to his landlady, she in ro 
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, , - *„ Mr Levett, who readily obtained „ ... 
duced him J 0 _ ' bril . jyi,-. Langton to him; as, 

■°A S H Pe Chnson during die whole course of his life, 
indeed, John > . or effected, hut was easy of access 

t^rdl 0 who were ‘ properly recommended and even 

°. « j to see numbers at his l ewe » as Ins morning 
wished |o see ^ with strict propriety, be 

cir ? e , of M “ Laneton was exceedingly surprised when 
called Mr L t an ,f, oear ed He had not received the 

the Sage first appeal ta. dress or manner 

smallest intimation of his hgim , on • • . manner, 
smallest writings, he fancied he should see 

a decent well-dressed, in short, a remarkably decorous 
a deccn , d f w h ic h, down trom his bed- 

£'“£ Soul .»», came:, m 

covered hi! head, and his clothes hanging loose about 
him But his conversation was so util, so animated, 
S so forcible, and his religious and political notions 
so congenial with, those in which Langton had been 
educated, that he conceived for him that veneration 
and attachment which he ever preserved. Johnson was 
not the less ready to love Mr. I.angton, lot lus being 
of a very ancient iamily ; lor I have heuid lut 
with pleasure, “ Langton, Sir has a grant ol 
warren from Henry the Second; and t animal Stephen 
Langton, in King John’s reign, was ol lus Family. 

Mr Langton afterwards went to puisne his studies 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where he formed an ac- 
quaintance with his fellow-student, Mr. lopha.n l eau- 
clerk, who, though their opinions and modes o li e 
were so different, that it: seemed utterly improbable 
that they should at all agree, had so ardent a love of 
literature, so acute an understanding, such elegance ol 
manners, and so well discerned the excelled '■ 
of Mr. Langton, a gentleman eminent not 
worth and learning, but for an inexhaustible land ol 
entertaining conversation, ths 
friends. 

Johnson, soon after this acquaint nnr< 
a considerable time at Oxford ' H 


* , # 
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strange that Langton should associate so 
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one who had the character of being loose, both in his 
principles and practice ; but, by degrees, he himself was 
fascinated. Mr. Beauclerk’s being of the St. Alban’s 
family, and having, in some particulars, a resemblance 
to Charles the Second, contributed, in Johnson’s imagi- 
nation, to throw a lustre upon his other qualities; and, 
in a short time, the moral, pious Johnson, and the gay, 
dissipated Beaudcrk, were companions. ■" What a 
coalition!” (said Garrick, when he heard of this:) “I 
shall have my old friend to bail out of the Round- 
house.” But I can bear testimony that it was a very 
agreeable association. Beaudcrk was too polite, and 
valued learning and wit too much, to offend Johnson 
by sallies of infidelity or licentiousness; -and Johnson 
delighted in the good qualities of Beauclerk, and hoped 
to correct the evil. Innumerable were the scenes in 
which Johnson was amused by these young men. Beau- 
clerk could take more, liberty with him than anybody 
with whom I ever saw him ; but, on the other hand, 
Beauclerk was not spared by his respectable com- 
panion, when reproof was proper. Beauclerk had such 
a propensity to satire, that at one time Johnson said 
to him, “ You never open your mouth but with intention 
to give pain ; and you have often given me pain, not 
from the power of what you said, but from seeing your 
intention.” At another time applying to him, with a 
slight alteration, a line of Pope, he said, , 

‘‘Thy love of folly, and thy scorn of fools— 
Everything thou dost. 

thou say’st, the other.” At another time he said o 
him, “ Thy body is all vice, and thy mind all virtue. 
Beauclerk not seeming to relish the compliment, John- ■ 
son said, “ Nay, Sir, Alexander the Great, marching m 
triumph into Babylon,, could not have desired to have 

had more said to him.” 

One night when Beauclerk and. Langton had supped 
at a tavern in London, and sat till about three in the 
morning, it came into their heads to go and knock up 
Johnson, and sec if they could prevail on him i to joi 
them in a ramble. They rapped violently at e 

4 
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of his chambers in the Temple , till at last he appeared 
in his shirt, with His little black wig ;on t P itus 
head instead of a nightcap, and a poker . hand, 

rfS’hS Wh« he discovered who the, wc? 

and was told their errand, he smiled, and with great 
good-humour agreed to their proposal : What is it 
?ou, you dogs ! I’ll have a frisk with you. He was 
soon dressed! and they sallied forth together into Covent 
Garden where the green-grocers and fruiterers were 
beginning to arrange their hampers, just come in from 
the country. Johnson made some attempts to help 
them * but the honest gardeners stared so at his figure 
and manner,, and odd interference, that he soon saw 
his services were not relished. They then lepaired to 
one of the neighbouring taverns, and made a bowl of 
that liquor called Bishop, which Johnson had always- 
liked : while, in joyous contempt of sleep, from which 
he had been roused, he repeated the festive lines, 


“ Short, O short then ba thy reign. 

And give ns to the world again ! 

They did not stay long, but walked down to the 
Thames, took a boat, and rowed to Billingsgate. 
Beauclerk and Johnson wert; so well pleased with their 
amusement, that they resolved t6 persevere in dissi- 
pation for the rest of the day : but Langton deserted 
them, bfeing engaged to breakfast with some young 
ladies. Johnson scolded him for “leaving his 'social 
friends, to go and sit with a set of wretched un~idea’d 
girls.” Garrick, being told of this ramble, said to him 
smartly, “ I heard of your frolic t’other night. You’ll 
be in the Chronicle Upon which Johnson afterwards 
observed, “He durst not do such a thing. His wife 
would not let him ! ” 


“ A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ” 

Lord Chesterfield, to whom Johnson had paid the 
high compliment of addressing to his lordship the Plan 
of his Dictionary, had behaved to him in such a 
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manner as to excite his contempt and indignation. 
The world has been for many years amused with a 
story confidently told, and as confidently repeated with 
additional circumstances, that a sudden disgust was 
taken by Johnson upon occasion of his having been 
one day kept long in waiting in his lordship’s ante- 
chamber, for which the reason assigned was, that he 
had company with him; and that at last, when the 
door opened, out walked Colley Cibber ; and that 
Johnson was so violently provoked when he found for 
whom he had been so long excluded, that he went 


away in a passion, and never would return. I remem- 
ber having mentioned this story to George Lord Lyttel- 
ton who" told me he was very intimate with Lord 
Chesterfield; and, holding it as a well-known truth, 
defended Lord Chesterfield by saying, that “ Cibber, 
who had been introduced familiarly by the backstairs, 
had probably not been there above ten minutes .’ 5 ^ It 
may seem strange even to entertain a doubt concerning 
a story so long and so widely current, and thus im- 
plicitly adopted, if not sanctioned, by the authority 
which I have mentioned; but Johnson himself assured 
me, that there was not the least foundation for it. . He 
told me, that there never was any particular incident 
which produced a quarrel between Lord Chesterfield 
and him; but that his lordship’s continued neglect was 
the reason whv he resolved to have no connection with 

at 

him. 

When the Dictionary was upon the eve of publi- 
cation, Lord Chesterfield, who, it is said, had flattered 
himself with expectations that Johnson would dedicate 
the work to him, attempted, in a courtly manner, to 
soothe and insinuate himself with the Sage, conscious, 
as it should seem, of the cold indifference with which 
he had treated its learned author ; and further attempted 
to conciliate him, by writing two papers in The 
World , in recommendation of the work : and it must 
be confessed, that they contain some studied compli- 
ments, so finely turned, that if there had been no 
previous offence, it is probable that Johnson would 
have been highly delighted; Praise, in general, was 
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pleasing to him; but by praise from a man of tank and 
eleo-ant accomplishments, he was peculiarly gratified. 

This courtly device failed of its effect. Johnson, who 
thought that'" all was false and hollow,” despised the 
honied words, and was even indignant that Lord Ches- 
terfield should, for a moment, imagine that he could 
be the dupe of such an artifice. His expression to me 
concerning Lord Chesterfield, upon this occasion, was, 
“ Sir after making great professions, he had, for many 
vears, taken no notice of me; but when my Dictionary 
was coming out, he fell a scribbling in The World, about 
it. Upon which, I wrote him a letter expressed in civil 
terms, but such as might show him that I did not mind 
what he said or wrote, and that I had done with him.” 


To the Right Honourable the Earl of 

Chesterfield. 

* 

“ February 7, 1755. 

“ My Lord, 

“ I have been lately informed by the proprietor 
of The World , that two papers, in which my Dictionary 
is recommended to the public, were written by your 
Lordship. To be so distinguished, is an honour, which, 
being very little accustomed to favours from the great, 
I know not well how to receive, or in what terms to 
acknowledge. 

“ When, upon some slight encouragement, I first 
visited your Lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest 
of mankind, by the enchantment of your address, and 
could not forbear to wish that I might boast myself 
Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la terror — that I might 
obtain that regard for which I saw the world contend- 
ing; but I found my attendance so little encouraged, 
that neither pride nor modesty would suffer me to 
continue it When I had once addressed your Lordship 
in public, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing which 
a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. I had 
done all that I could; and no man is well pleased to 
have his "all neglected, be it ever so little. 

“ Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since I waited 
in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your 


* » 
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door* during which time I have been pushing on my 
work through difficulties, of which it is useless to 
complain, and have brought it, at last, to the verge of 
publication, without one act of assistance, one word 
of encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treat- 
ment I did not expect, for I never had a patron before. 

« xhe shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with 

Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

“ Is not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with un- 
concern on a man struggling fot life in the water, and 
when he has reached ground, encumbers him with 
help? The notice which you have been pleased to take 
of mv labours, had it been early, had been kind; but 
it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot 
enjoy it; till I am solitary and cannot impart it; till 
I am known, and do not want it. I hope it is no very 
cynical asperity not to confess obligations where no 
benefit has been received, or to be unwilling that the 
public should consider me as owing that to a patron, 
which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

“ Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall not be 
disappointed though I should conclude it, if less be 
possible, with less; for I have been long wakened 
from that dream of hope, in which I once boasted 
myself with so much exultation, my Lord, your Lord- 
ship’s most humble, most obedient servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

Mr. Andrew Millar, bookseller in the Strand, took 
the principal charge of conducting the publication of 
Johnson’s Dictionary; and as the patience of the pro- 
prietors was repeatedly tried and almost exhausted, 
by their expecting that the work would be completed 
within the time which Johnson had sanguinely sup- 
posed, the learned author was often goaded to dispatch, 
more especially as he had received all the, copy-money, 
by different drafts, a considerable time before he a 
finished his task. When the messenger who carried 
the last sheet to Millar returned, Johnson asked him, 
“ Well, what did he say ? “ Sir (answered the mes- 
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sender) he said, ‘ Thank God, 1 have done with him. ’ ■ 

« I still glad (replied Johnson with a smile) that he 
thanks God for any thing.” It is remarkable, that 
those with whom Johnson chiefly contracted for his 
literary labours were Scotchmen, Mi. Millai and Mr. 
Strahan. Millar, though himself no great judge of 
literature, had good sense enough to have for his 
friends very able men to give him then opinion and 
advice in the purchase of copyright ; the consequence 
of which was his acquiring a very large fortune, with 
o-reat liberality. Johnson said of him, “ I respect 
Millar, Sir; he has raised the price' of literature.” 

The Dictionary, with a Grammar and History of the 
English Language, being now at length published, in 
two volumes folio, the world contemplated with wonder 
so stupendous a work achieved by one man, while other 
countries had thought such undertakings lit only for 
whole academies. Vast as his powers were, I cannot 
but think that his imagination deceived him,, when he 
supposed that by constant application he might have 
performed the task in three years. Let the Preface 
be attentively perused, in which is given, in a clear, 
strong, and glowing style, a comprehensive, yet par- 
ticular view of what he had done : and it will be evident 
that the time he employed upon it was comparatively 
short. I am unwilling to swell my book with long; 
quotations from what is in everybody’s hands, and I 
believe there are few prose compositions in the English 
languages that are read with more delight, or are more 
impressed upon the memory, than that preliminary dis- 
course. One of its excellencies has always struck me 
with peculiar admiration ; I mean the perspicuity with 
which he has expressed abstract sqientific notions. As 
an instance of this, I shall quote the following sen- 
tence : “ When the radical idea branches out into 
parallel ramifications, how can a consecutive series be 
formed of senses in their own nature collateral? ” We 
have here an example of what has been often said, 
and I believe with justice, that there is for every 
thought a certain nice adaptation of words which none 
other could equal, and which when a man has been so 
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fortunate as to hit, he has attained, in that particular 

case, the perfection of language. 

The extensive reading which was absolutely neces- 
sary for the accumulation of authorities, and which 
alone may account for Johnson’s retentive mind being 
enriched with a very large and various store of know- 
ledge and imagery, must have occupied several years. 
The Preface furnishes an eminent instance of a double 
talent, of which Johnson was fully conscious. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds heard him say, “ There are two things 
which I am confident I can do very well : one is an 
introduction to any literary work, stating _ what it is 
to contain, and how it should be executed in the most 
perfect manner; the other is a conclusion, showing 
from various causes why the execution has not been 
equal to what the author promised to himself and to 

the public.” 

How should puny scribblers be abashed and disap- 
pointed, when they find him displaying a perfect theory 
of lexicographical excellence, yet at the same time 
candidly and modestly allowing that he “had not satis- 
fied his own expectations.” Here was a fair occasion 
for the exercise of Johnson’s modesty, when he was 
called upon to compare his own arduous performance, 
not with those of other individuals, (in which case his 
inflexible regard to truth would have been violated had 
he affected diffidence,) but with speculative perfection; 
as he, wl?o can outstrip all his competitors in the race, 
mav yet be sensible of his deficiency when he runs 
against time. Well might he say, that the Enghs 
Dictionary was written with little assistance of the 
learned ; ” for he told me, that the only aid which he 
received was a paper containing twenty etymologies, 
sent to him by a person then unknown, who he was 
afterwards informed was Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Roches- 
ter. The etymologies, though they exhibit learning 
and judgment, are not, I think, entitled to e rs 
praise amongst the various parts of this immense work. 
The definitions have always appeared to me such as- 
tonishing proofs of acuteness of intellect and P recis ‘° n 
of language, as indicate a genius of the highest ran . 
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This it is which marks the superior excellence of John- 
son’s ^ Dictionary over others equally or even more 
voluminous, and must have made much 

o-reater mental labour than -mere Lexico is, or Word- 
Books, as the Dutch call them. ^ey who vvill make 
the experiment of trying how they can dchne a few 
words of whatever nature, will soon be satisfied of the 
unquestionable justice of this observation which I can 
assure my readers is founded upon much study, and 
upon communication with more minds than _my own. 

A few of his definitions must be admitted to be 
erroneous. Thus, Windward and Leeward though 
directly of opposite meaning^ are defined identically 
the same way; as to which inconsideiable specks it 
is enough to observe, that his Prefnce announces that 
he was* aware that there might be many such in so 
immense a work ; nor was he at all disconcerted when 
an instance was pointed out to him. A lady once asked 
him how he came to define Pastern the knee of a horse : 
SSead of making an elaborate defence, as she ex- 
pected, he at once answered, “ Ignorance, Madam, 
pure ignorance.” His definition of Network has been 
often quoted with sportive malignity, as obscuring a 
thing in itself very plain. But to these frivolous cen- 
sures no other answer is necessary than that with which 

we are furnished by his own Preface : 

“ Xo explain, requires the use of terms less abstruse 
than that which is to be explained, and such terms 
cannot always be found. For, as nothing can be 
proved but by supposing something intuitively known, 
and evident without proof, so nothing can be defined 
but by the use of words too plain to admit of definition. 
Sometimes easy words are changed into harder, as, 
burial , into sepulture or interment; dry , into desicca - 
live; dryness , into siccity, or aridity ; fit, into par- 
oxysm; for the easiest word, whatever it be, can never 
be translated into one more easy.” 

His introducing his own opinions, and even preju- 
dices, under general definitions of words, while at the 
same time the original meaning of the words is not 
explained, as his Tory, Whig, Pension , Oats , Excise, 
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j a few more, cannot be fully defended, and must 
r* -la red to the account of capricious and humorous 
Ellice Talking to me upon this subject when 

at Ashbourne in -.777, .he ".entioned >. "ill 
stronger instance of the predominance of his private 
feelings in the composition of this work, than any now 
o 1 be & found in it. “ You know, Sir, Lord Gower for- 
sook the .old Jacobite interest. When I came to the 
word Renegade , after telling that it meant one who 
Hpserts to the enemy, a revolter, I added, Sometimes 
we say a Gower. Thus it went to the press : but the 
printer had more wit than I, and struck it out. 

** L e r ip however, be remembered, that this indulgence 
Hoes not display itself only in sarcasm towards others, 
but sometimes in playful allusion to the notions com- 
monlv entertained of. his own laborious task. Thus. 

<■ Grub Street , the name of a street in London, much 
inhabited by writers of small histories, dictionaries , 
and temporary poems ; whence any mean production 
is called Grub Street ”— a Lexicographer, a writer of 

dictionaries, a harmless drudge.” _ 

\t the time when he was concluding his very elo- 
quent Preface, Johnson’s mind appears to have been 
in such a state of depression, that we cannot con- 
template without wonder the vigorous and splendid 
thoughts which so highly distinguish that performance 
“I (says he) may surely be contented without the 
praise of perfection, which if I could obtain in this 
gloom of solitude, what would it avail me? I have 
protracted my work till most of those whom I wished 
to please have sunk into the grave; and success an 
miscarriage are empty sounds. I therefore dismiss it 
wSh frigfd tranquillity, having little to fear or hope 

from censure or from praise.” 

It must undoubtedly seem strange, that the con- 
clusion of his Preface should be expressed m terms i so 
desponding, when it is considered that the auth 
then only in his forty-sixth year. _ But we must ascribe 
its gloom to that miserable dejection of spirits 
he was constitutionally subject, and which was aggra- 
vated by the death of his wife two years before. 
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have heard it ingeniously observed by a iady of rank 
and elegance, that his melancholy was then at its 
Vridian ” It pleased God to grant him almost thirty 
Tear, of 'life after this time; and once, when he was 
in a placid frame of mind, he was obliged to own to 
me that he had enjoyed happier days and had many 
more friends, since that gloomy horn, than before. 

It is a sad saying, that “ most of those whom he 
wished to please had sunk into the giave, and his 
case at forty-five was singularly unhappy, unless the 
circle of his friends was very narrow. I have often 
thought, that as longevity is generally desired, and I 
believe generally expected, it would be wise to be 
continually adding to the number of our triends, that 
the loss of some may .be supplied by otheis. Friend- 
ship “ the wine of life,” should, like a well-stocked 
cellar be thus continually renewed; and it is con- 
solatory to think, that although we can seldom add 
what will equal the generous first-growths of our youth, 
yet friendship becomes insensibly old in much less time 
than is commonly imagined, and not many years are 
required to make it very mellow' and pleasant. Warmth 
will, no doubt, make a considerable dillcrcnce. Men 
of affectionate temper and bright fancy will coalesce 
a great deal sooner than those who are cold and dull. 

The proposition which I have now endeavoured to 
illustrate was, at a subsequent period of his life, the 
opinion of Johnson himself. He said to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, “If a man does not, make new acquaintance 
as he advances through life, he will soon find himself 
left alone. A man, Sir, should keep his friendship in 
constant, repair.” 


BOSWELL MEETS JOHNSON 

[In April, 1758, Johnson bdgan The Idler , which came 
out every Saturday in a weekly newspaper „ called 
The Universal Chronicle or Weekly Gazette. These 
essays continued till April, 1760. In 1759 he lost his 
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mother, who died at the age of ninety; and shortly 
£ ter this event he published Rasselas, Prince of 
‘ \hvssinia . In 1762 a pension of three hundred pounds 
was bestowed upon him, and in 1763 he became ac- 
auainted with Boswell.] 

4 This is to me a memorable year ; for in it I had the 
happiness to obtain the acquaintance of that extra- 
ordinary man whose memoirs I am now writing; an 
acquaintance which I shall ever esteem as one of the 
most fortunate circumstances in my life. Though then 
but two-and-twenty, I had for several years read his 
works with delight and instruction, and had the highest 
reverence for their author, which had grown up in my 
fancy into a kind of mysterious veneration, by figuring 
to myself a state of solemn elevated abstraction, in 
urtifrh I supposed him to live in the immense metropolis 
of Londoij! Mr. Gentleman, a native of Ireland, who 
passed some years in Scotland as a player, and as an 
instructor in the English language, a man whose 
talents and worth were depressed by misfortunes, had 
o-iven me a representation of the figure and manner 
of Dictionary Johnson 1 as he was then called, and 
during my first visit to London, which was for three 
months in 1760, Mir. Derrick the poet, who was Gentle- 
man’s friend and countryman, flattered me with hopes 
that he would introduce me to Johnson, an honour 
of which I was very ambitious. But he never found 
an opportunity ; which made me doubt that he had 
promised to do what was not in his power ; till Johnson 

very well have introduced you. I had a kindness for 

Derrick, and am sorry he is dead.” 

In the summer of 1761 Mr. Thomas Sheridan was 

at Edinburgh, and delivered lectures upon the Lnglisn 
Language fnd Public Speaking to large and respectable 
ludifncfs. I was often in his company and heard 
him frequently expatiate upon Johnson s extraordi > 
knowledge, talents, and virtues, repeat his 
ings, describe his particularities and I boast * 

At his house I hoped to have many opportunities o 
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seeing the Sage, as Mr* 
me I should not be disappointed. 

When I returned to London an the end o 171)2, to 
my surprise and regret I found an im«m»c.W<abl c differ- 
ence had taken place between Johnson and Sheridan. 
A oension of two hundred pounds a year had been 
given to Sheridan. Johnson, who, as lias been already 
mentioned, thought slightingly ol Sheridan s art, upon 
hearing that he was also pensioned, cxi l.uiiu d, \\ hat ! 
have thev given him a pension? 1 hen it is time for 
me to give up mine.” Whether this proceeded from 
a momentary indignation, us if it were an alfront to 
his exalted merit that a player should lie rewarded in 
the same manner with him f or was the sudden effect 
of a fit of peevishness, it was unluckily said, and, 
indeed, cannot be justified. Mr. Sheridan’s pension 
was granted to him, not as a, player, but as a sufferer 
in the cause of government, when hi* was manager of 
the Theatre Royal in Ireland, when parties ran high 
in 1753. And it must also be allowed that he was a 
man of literature, and had considerably improved the 
arts of reading and speaking with distinctness and 

propriety. 

Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who then kepi a book- 
seller’s shop in Russell Street, Covent Carden, told me 
that Johnson was very, much his friend, and came fre- 
quently to his house, where he more than once invited 
rqe to meet him; but by some unlucky accident or 
other he was prevented from coming to us. 

At last, on Monday, the 16th of May, when I was 
sitting in Mr. Davies’s back parlour, after having 
drunk tea with him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson unex- 
pectedly came into the shop; and Mr. Davies having 
perceived him, through the glass-door in tin* room in 
which we were sitting, advancing towards us, he 
nounced his awful approach to me, somewhat in 
manner of an actor in the part of Horatio, when 
addresses Hamlet on the appearance of his father’s 
A ghost, “ Look, my lord, it comes 1 " l found that I 
had a very perfect idea of Johnson’s figure, from the 
portrait of him painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds soon 



after lie had published his Dictionary , in the attitude 
of sitting in his easy chair in deep meditation ; which 
was the first picture his friend did for him, which Sir 
Joshua very kindly presented to me. Mr. Davies men- 
tioned my name, and, respectfully introduced me to him. 

I was much agitated; and recollecting his prejudice 
against the Scotch, of which I had heard much, I said 
to Davies, “Don’t tell where I come from.” — “From 
Scotland,” cried Davies, roguishly. “Mr. Johnson,” 
said I, “ I do indeed come from Scotland, but I cannot 
help it.” I am willing to Hatter myself that I meant 
this as light: pleasantry to soothe and conciliate him, 
and not as an humiliating abasement at the expense 
of my country. But however that might be, this 
speech was somewhat unlucky ; for with that quickness 
of wit for which he was so remarkable, he seized the 
expression “come from Scotland,” which Fused in the 
sense of being of that country; and, as if I had said 
that I had come away from it, or left it, retorted, 

“ That, Sir, I find, is what a very great many of your 
countrymen cannot help.” This stroke stunned me a 
(mod deal ; and when we had sat down, I felt myself 
not a little embarrassed, and apprehensive of what 
might come next. He then addressed himself to 
Davies : “ What do you think of Garrick? He has 
refused me an order for the play for Miss Williams, 
because he knows the house will be full, and that an 
order would be worth three shillings.” Eager to take 
any opening to get into conversation with him, I ven- 
tured to say, “ O Sir, I cannot think Mr. Garrick would 
grudge such a triile to you. ’ “ Sir,” said he, with a 

stern look, “ 1 have known David Garrick longer than 
you have done : and I know no right you have to talk 
to me on the subject.” Perhaps I deserved this check, 
for it was rather presumptuous in me, an entire 
stranger, to express any doubt of the justice of his 
animadversion upon his old acquaintance and pupil. I 
now felt myself much mortified, and began to think 
that the hope which I had long indulged of obtain mg 
his acquaintance was blasted. And, in truth, had no 
my ardour been uncommonly strong, and my resolution 
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uncommonly persevering, so rough a reception might 
have deterred me for ever from makmg any further 
attempts. Fortunately, however, I remained upon the 

field not wholly discomfited. 

I was hitrhly pleased with the extraordinary vigour 

of hS conversation, and regime ' 

awav from it by an engagement at anothei place. . I 
had for a part of the evening, been left alone with 
him and had ventured to make an observation now 
and’then, which lie received very civilly : so that I was 
satisfied that though there was a. roughness in his 
manner, there was no ill-nature in his disposition. 
Davies followed me to the door, and when I com- 
plained to him a little of the haid blows which the 
great man had given me, he kindly took upon him to 
console me by saying, “ Don’t be uneasy, I can see he 

likes vou very well.” _ , 

A few days afterwards I called on Davies, and asked 

him if he thought I might take the liberty of waiting 
on Mr. Johnson at his chambers in the 1 emple. He 
said I certainly might, and that Mr. Johnson would 
take it as a compliment. So upon Tuesday the 24th 
of May I boldly repaired to Johnson. His chambers 
were 6n the first floor of No. 1, Inner Temple Lane, 
and I entered them with an impression given me by 
the Rev. Dr. Blair of Edinburgh, who had been intro- 
duced to me not long before, and described bis having 
“ found the Giant in his den ; ” an expression which, 
when I came to be pretty well acquainted with Johnson, 
I repeated to him, and he was diverted at this pictur- 
esque account of himself. 

He received me very courteously ; but it must be 
confessed, that his apartment, and furniture, and morn- 
ing dress, were sufficiently uncouth. His brown suit 
of clothes looked very rusty j he had on a little old 
shrivelled ■ unpowdered wig, which was too small for 
his head ; his shirt-neck and knees of his breeches were 
loose ; his black worsted stockings ill drawn up ; and 
he had a pair of unbuckled .shoes, by way of slippers. 
But all these slovenly particularities were forgotten 
the moment that he began to talk. Some gentlemen, 
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hnm I do not recollect, were sitting with him ; and 
"S\hey went away, I also rose; but he said to me, 

so. ■-■ Sir," said I, “ I am afraid that I 
intrude upon you. It is benevolent to allow me to sit 
7nd hear vou." He seemed pleased with this compli- 
ant which I sincerely paid him, and answered, “ Sir, 

T am obliged to any man who visits me. 

When I rose a second time, he again pressed me to 

St He Toldme that he generally went abroad at four 
in the afternoon, and seldom came home till two in 
*he morning. I took the liberty to ask if he did not 
think it wrong to live thus, and not make more use 
of his great talents. He owned it was a bad habit. 
On reviewing, at the distance of many years, my 
•ournal of this period, I wonder how, at my first visit, 
I ventured to talk to him so freely, and that he bore 

it with so much indulgence. 

Before we parted, he was so good as to promise to 

favour me with his company one evening at my lodg- 
ings ; and, as I took my leave, shook me cordially by 
the hand. It is almost needless to add, that I felt no 
little elation at having now so happily established an 
acquaintance of which I had been so long ambitious. 


DR. OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

\s Dr Oliver Goldsmith will frequently appear in this 
narrative, I shall endeavour to make my readers m 
some degree acquainted with his singular character 
He was a native of Ireland, and a contemporary 
Mr. Burke, at Trinity College, Dublin but did not 
then give much promise of future celebrity. ^ , 

ever, observed to Mr. Malone, that thoug • 

no great figure in mathematics, which was a 7 
much repute there, he could turn an e f d 
into English better than any of them. He after _ 
studied physic at Edinburgh, and upon e _ ^js 
and, I have' been informed, was enabled P . . . 

travels on foot, partly by demanding a ■ 
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tpr tfie lists as a disputant, by which,, according 
fwustom of many of them, he was entitled to th. 
Senium erown, when, luckily for him, his chsl 
flTe was not accepted; so that as I once observe, 
to Dr Johnson, he disputed his passage througl 
F„rone He then came to England, and was employe, 
successively in the capacities of an usher to a. 
academy, a corrector of the press, a reviewer, and ; 
writer for a newspaper. He had sagacity enough t, 
cultivate assiduously the acquaintance ot Jo inson, am 
his faculties were gradually enlarged by the conte.ii 
elation of such a model. To me and many others i 
atmeared that he studiously copied the manner of John 
son, though, indeed, upon a smaller scale. 

At this time I think he had published nothing wit 
hk name though it was pretty generally known the 
one Dr. ’ Goldsmith was the author of An Inqui 
into the Present State of Polite Learning in Europt 
and of The Citizen of the World, a series of letter, 
suooosed to be written from London by a Chinese. 
No man had the art of displaying with more advantage, 
as a writer, whatever literary acquisitions he made. 
“Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit.” His mind resembled 
a fertile but thin soil. There was a quick, but not 
a strong vegetation, of whatever chanced to be thrown 
uDon it No deep root could be struck. The oak of 
the forest did not grow there ; but the elegant shrub- 
bery and the fragrant parterre appeared in gay succes- 
sion. It has been generally circulated and believed 
that he was a mere fool in convcisation , but, in truth, 
this has been greatly exaggerated. He had, no doubt, 
a more than common share of that hurry of ideas which 
we often find in his countrymen, and which sometimes 
produces a laughable confusion in expiessing them. 
He was very much what the French call un etourii; 
and from vanitv and an eager desire of being con- 
spicuous wherever he was, he frequently talked care- 
lessly without knowledge of the subject,, or even with- 
out thought. His person was short, his countenance 
coarse and vulgar, his deportment that of a scholar 
awkwardly affecting the easy gentleman. Those who 
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vere in any way distinguished, excited envy in him 
to so ridiculous an excess, that the instances of it are 
hardly credible. When accompanying two beautiful 
young ladies with their mother on a tour in France, 
was seriously angry that more attention was paid 
to them than to him ; and once, at the exhibition of 
the Fantoccini in London, when those who sat next 
him observed with what dexterity a puppet was made 
to toss a pike, he could not bear that it should have 
such praise, and exclaimed wjth some warmth, “Pshaw ! 

I can do it better myself.” 

He I am afraid, had no settled system of any sort, 
so that his conduct must not be strictly scrutinized; 
but his affections were social and generous, and when 
he had money he gave it away very liberally. His 
desire of imaginary consequence predominated over his 
attention to truth. When he began to rise into notice 
he said he had a brother who was Dean of Durham ; a 
fiction so easily detected, that it is wonderful how he 
should have been so inconsiderate as to hazard dt. He 
boasted to me at this time of the power of his pen in 
commanding money, which I believe was true in a 
certain degree, though in the instance he gave he was 
by no means correct. He told me that he had sold a 
novel for four hundred pounds. This was his Vicar 
of Wakefield . But Johnson informed me, that he had 
made the bargain for Goldsmith, and the price v/as 
sixty pounds. “ And, Sir,” said he, “ a sufficient price 
too, when it was sold ; for then the fame of Goldsmith 
had not been elevated, as it afterwards was, by his 
Traveller ; and the bookseller had such faint hopes 
of profit by his bargain, that he kept the manuscript 
by him a long time, and did not publish it till after 
the Traveller had appeared. Then, to be sure, it was 

accidentally worth more money.” 

Mrs. Piozzi and Sir John Hawkins have strangely 

misstated the history of Goldsmith’s situation and 
Johnson’s friendly interference when this novel was 
sold. I shall give it authentically from Johnson s own 

exact narration : — n . , 

“ I received one morning a message from poor uoia- 

b.j. 
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smith that he was in great distress, and, as it was no 
in his power to come to me, bc W“L <- bat I wouli 
come to him as soon as possible. I sent him a guinea, 
and promised to come to him directly. I accordingly 
went as soon as I was dressed, and tound that his 
landlady had arrested him for his rent., at which he 
was in a violent passion. I pei coved that he had 
already changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of 
Madeira and a glass before him. I put the cork into 
tVip hnttle desired he would be calm ^ and began to 
talk to him of the means by which he might be extri- 
cated. He then told me that he had a novel ready 
for the press, which he produced to me. I looked into 
it and saw its merit ; told the landlady I should soon 
return ; and, having gone to a bookseller, sold it for 
sixty pounds. I brought Goldsmith the money, and 
he discharged his rent, not without rating his landlady 
in a high tone for having used him so ill. ” 


JOHNSON’S PECULIARITIES . 

It was his custom to observe certain days with a pious 
abstraction: viz., New Year’s Day, the day of his 
wife’s death, Good Friday, Easter Day, and his own 

birthday. He this year [1:764] says, 

■ “ I have now spent fifty-five years in resolving ; hav- 
ing, from the earliest time almost that I can remember, 
been forming schemes of a better life. I have done 
nothing. The need of doing, therefore, is pressing, 
since the time of doing is short. O God, grant me 
to resolve aright, and to keep my resolutions, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

Such a tenderness of conscience, such a fervent desire 
of improvement, will rarely be found. It . is,_ surely, 
not decent in those who are hardened in indifference 
to spiritual improvement, to treat this pious- anxiety 
of Johnson with contempt. 

About this time he was afflicted with a very severe 
return of the hypochondriac disorder, which was eve: 
lurking about him. He was so ill, as, notwithstanding 
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his remarkable love of company, to be entirely averse 
to society, the most fatal symptom of that malady. 
Dr. Adams told me, that, as an old friend, he was 
admitted to visit him, and that he found him in a 
deDlorable state, sighing, groaning, talking to himself, 
and restlessly walking from room to room. He then 
used this emphatical expression of the misery which 
lie felt : “ I would consent to have a limb amputated 

to recover my spirits.” _ . 

Talking to himself was, indeed, one of his singu- 
larities ever since I knew him. I was certain that he 
was frequently uttering pious ejaculations; for frag- 
ments of the Lord’s Prayer have been distinctly over- 

He had another particularity, of which none of his 
friends ever ventured to ask an explanation. It ap- 
peared to me some superstitious habit, which he had 
contracted early, and from which he had never called 
upon his reason to disentangle him. This was his 
anxious care to go out or in at a door or passage, by 
a certain number of steps from a certain point, or at 
least so as that cither his right or his left foot (I am 
not certain which) should constantly make the first 
actual movement when he came close to the door or 
passage. Thus I conjecture: for I have, upon in- 
numerable occasions, observed him suddenly stop, and 
then seem to count his steps with a deep earnestness ; 
and when he had neglected or gone wrong in this sort 
of magical movement, I have seen him go back again, 
put himself in a proper posture to begin the ceremony, 
and, having gone through it, break from his abstrac- 
tion, walk briskly on, and join his . companion. A 
strange instance of something of this nature, even 
when on horseback, happened when he was in the Isle 
of Sky. Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed him to go 
a good way about, rather than cross a particular alley 
in Leicester Fields; but this Sir Joshua imputed to 
his having had some disagreeable recollection associated 

witti it 

That the most minute singularities which belonged 
to him, and made very Qbsei:yabje parts of his appear- 
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, ,-vr^r mav not be omitted, it is requisite 

tomentfon that, ’while talking, or even musing as he 
t0 m . . * « * Lj e commonly held his head to one 
sat m his chair he _f?” houl ier, and shook it in a 

side towards moving- his body backwards and 

tremulous m > his ^ e f t knee in the same direc- 
iorwards, and rubbi g , t intervale nf 

ion with the palm of his hand. In the intervals of 

articulating he made various sounds with his mouth, 
ar “ m „ s a5 if ruminating, or what is called chewing 
Z S somimeT givin|’ a half-whistle sometimes 

ptottuding it apms. h.sjpp.r " 

alfthis'accompanied ’sometimes with a thoughtful look, 

£,mor« Uuently »*!> a smile- 

had concluded a period, in the course ol a dispute, 
bv which time he was a good deal exhausted by violence 
and vociferation, he used to blow out his breath like 
a whale. This, I suppose, was a relief to his lungs; 
and seemed in him to be a contemptuous mode of 
expression, as if he had made the arguments of his 

opponent fly like chaff before the wind. . 

I am fully aware how very obvious an occasion I 

here °ive for the sneering jocularity of such as have 
no relish of an exact likeness ; which to render com- 
dete he who draws it must not disdain the slightest 
Sokes But 5 witlings should be inclined to attack 
this account, let them have the candour to quote what 
I have offered in my defence. 


JOHNSON AND KING GEORGE III 

fix 1764 the Literary Club was founded; Reynolds 
Johnson, Burke, Beauclerk, Langton and Goldsmith 
were’ original members, Boswell being admitted ten 
years later; they met at the Turk’s Head in Soho one 
evening every week at seven. In 1765 Dublin ni- 
versity conferred the degree of Doctor, of Laws upon 
Johnson, and the same year he was introduced into 
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, Mr Thrale. a wealthy brewer. In this 

th eJ ffwas published his edition of Shakspere, with 

“If Februf^.T^there happened one of the most 
arkable incidents of Johnson s life, which gratified 

enthusiasm, and which he loved to 

ht friends. This was his being honoured by a private 
conversation with his Majesty, in the library at the 
Oueen’s house; He had frequently visited those splen- 
Sd rooms, and noble collection of books, which he 
used to sav was more numerous and curious than he 
sunoosed any person could have made in the time which 
Ring- had employed. Mr. Barnard, the librarian, 
took care that he should have every accommodation 
hat could contribute to his ease and convenience while 
indulging his literary taste in that place; so that he 
r°, vfpre a very agreeable resource at leisure hours. 

His Majesty having been informed of his occasions 
visits, was pleased to signify a desire that he should 
be told when Dr. Johnson came next to the hbrar>. 
Accordingly, the next time that Johnson did come, as 
toon as he was fairly engaged with a book, on which, 
while he sat by the fire, he seemed quite intent, Mr. 
Barnard stole round to the apartment where the King 
SrUdT ob.dic.cc to his Majesty's commands, 

mentioned (hat Dr. Johnson was th “ *',l b 0 £ 

«* Mai “‘ ? whS £ Xn1rd e S^neV°h« oaSlcs 

to. S upon the King’s tabic and 

through a suite of rooms, till ^ they j came to a pm at 

door into' the library, of which his ^ ^ hastilv to 

Being entered, Mr. Barnard ? te PP e ^^lS 'and 
Dr. Johnson, who was still in a pro 
whispered him, “Sir, here is the 
started up, and stood still. His 

him, and at once was courteously ea - 

Hi, Majest, began £ 

he came sometimes to the hb_ y » been 

his having heard that the D 
Oxford, asked him if he was not fond of gom 
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To which Johnson answered, that he was indeed fond 
"J Oxford sometimes, but was likewise glad to 

Imp back again. The King then asked him what they 
£5 Oxford. Johnson answered he could 

not much commend their diligence but that in some 

resnerts they were mended, for they had put them press 

under better regulations, and were at that time printing 

under Deue 5 then as ked whether there were 
better libraries at Oxford or Cambridge. He answered, 

if believed the Bodleian was larger than any they 

had at Cambridge; at the same time add g, I hope, 
whether we have more books or not than they have at 
Cambridge, we shall make as good use of them as they 
do.” Being asked whether All Souls or Christ Church 
Library was the largest, he answered All Souls 
library is the largest we have, except the Bodleian. 

“ Av ’’said the King, “that is the public library.” 

‘His Majesty inquired if he was then writing any 
thin- He answered, he was not, for he had pretty 
well told the world what he knew, and must now read 
to acquire more knowledge. The King, as it should 
seem with a view to urge him to rely on his own stores 
as an original writer, and to continue his labours, then 
said “ I do not think you borrow much from any body.” 
Johnson said, he thought he had already done his part 
; as a writer. “ I should have thought so too, said the 
jj King “if you had not written so well.” Johnson 
observed to me, upon this, that “ No man could have 

paid a handsomer compliment ; and it was fit for a 

King to pay. It was decisive.” When asked by 
another friend, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, whether he 
made any reply to this high compliment, he answered, 
“ No, Sir. When the King had said it, it was to be so. It 
was not for me to bandy civilities, with my .Sovereign. 
Perhaps no man who had spent his whole, life in courts 
could have shown a more nice and .dignified sense of 
true politeness, than Johnson did in this instance. 

His Majesty having observed to him that he supposed 
he must have read a good deal; Johnson answered, 
that he thought more than he read ;. that he had read 
a great deal in the early part of his life, but having 
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fallen into ill health, he had not been able to read much 
‘Sued with others : for instance, he said he had not 
rS much, compared with Dr. Warburton. Upon 
which the King said, that he heard Dr. Warburton was 
r man of such general knowledge, that you could 
scarce talk with him on any subject on which he was 
s ~~ f nnalified to speak ; and that his learning resembled 

Garrick’s acting, P in ite universality. His Majesty then 

talked of the controversy between Warburton and 
T owth which he seemed to have read, and asked 
Johnson what he thought of it. Johnson answered, 

“ Warburton has most general, most scholastic Hearn- 
Incr- Lowth is the more correct scholar. I do not 
kn S ow which of them calls names best. ” The King was 
nleased to sav he was of the same opinion, adding, 
E'you do no. 'think then. Dr. Johnson, that there ,was 
mnrh argument in the case.” Johnson said, he did not 
Ek .hire was. " Why, truly,* said the King when 
once it comes to calling names, argument is pretty well 

^His Majesty then asked him what he thought of Lord 
Lyttelton’s History, which was then just published. 
Tohnson said, he thought his style pretty good, but 
that he had b amed Henry the Second rather too much. 
“Why,” said the King, “ they seldom do these things 
hv halves - No, Sir,” answered Johnson, not to 
Kinsrs ’’ But fearing to be misunderstood, he pro- 

ceetfed .0 explain himself j and h™edia.ely 
“ That for those who spoke worse of _ Kings tha th y 
deserved, he could find no excuse; but that he ^ could 
more easily conceive how some might speak bette 
them than they deserved without any ill intention - for 
as Kings had much in their power to give, those 1 h 

were favoured Ed““ E p?«Sed 

IE a' gSE'ottoE was’certainly excusable, as far 

“%Te°Kina' J .h b en e Sed“ta what he thought of Dr. 
Hill. Johnson answered, ESEeS.elETSS 

Ei to«“ff ^n'Eertio. of tot writer, that he 
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v a cppn obiects magnified to a much greater degree by 

ha tl three or four microscopes at a time than by using 
using three _ i j ohnson , “every one acquainted 

°”h micSopes knows, that «« «' tto. h 
witn v r t h e object will appear.’ — 

•°Why ” replied the King, “ this .is not only telling an 
untruth bu? telling it clumsily ; for, .1 that be the case, 
every one who can look through a microscope will be , 

ab “ e i t no d w t ’’ C sa h id m johnson to his friends, when relating 
what had passed, began to consider that I was depre- 
- dating this man in the estimation of his Sovereign, and 
thoue-ht it was time for me to say something that might 
be more favourable.” He added, therefore, that Dr. 
Hill was, notwithstanding, a very curious observer; 
fnd if he would have been contented to tell the world no 
more than he knew, he might have been a very con- 
dderable man, and needed not to have recourse to such 

mean expedients to raise his reputation. 

The King then talked of literary journals, mentioned 

narticularly the Journal dcs Savans, and asked John- 
son if it was well done. Johnson said it was 
formerly very well done, and gave some ac count of the 
nersons who began it, and carried it on for some years: 
enlarging at the same time, on the nature and use of 
such works. The King asked if it was well done now 
Tohnson answered, he had no reason to think that it 
was. The King then asked him if there were any other 
literary journals published in this kingdom, except the 
Monthly and Critical Reviews ; and on being answered 
there was no other, his Majesty asked which of them 
was the best: Johnson answered, that the Monthly 
Review was done with most care, the Critical upon 
the best principles; adding,^ that the authors of die 
Monthly Review were enemies to the Church. 1 is 

the King said he was sorry to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the Philosophical 
Transactions , when Johnson observed that they had 
now a better method of arranging their materials than 
formerly. “Ay,” said the King, “they are obliged to 
Dr. Johnson for that ! ” for his Majesty had heard and 
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remembered the circumstance, which Johnson himself 

ha His°X t iesty expressed a desire to have the literary 
hioeraphy of this country ably executed, and proposed 
5 X Johnson to undertake it. Johnson signified his 

" dS- the whole of this interview ohnson alked 
tn his Majesty with profound respect^ but still in # 

firm manly manner, with a sonorous voice, and never in - 

that subdued tone which is commonly used at the ecdc 
S in the drawing-room. After the King withdrew, 
tohnson showed himself highly pleased with his 
Majesty’s conversation, and gracious behaviour 
said to Mr. Barnard, “ Sir, they may talk of the King 
oc thev will ; but he is the finest gentleman I have ever 
n »' And he afterwards observed to Mr. Langton, 
^ his manners are those of as fine a gentleman as 
we may _ suppose Louis the Fourteenth or Charles the 

Se At n Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, where * cirple of J^nson^s 
friends was collected round him to hear his^ccount o 
this memorable conversation, Dr. 

his frank and lively manner was very active m pressing 

him to mention the particulars. Come , ^ > . 

SI interestin g matter ; do favour us with -it. John 

<;on with great good-humour, complied. ^ 

SOn He”nrd S them S “ I found his Majesty w.sh.d j should 

TmU good to be talked to by h.s Sovereign. _ Into 
first nlace a man cannot be in a passion • 
some auestion interrupted him, which is to be regretted 

as he certainly would have pointea out in a 

manv circumstances of advantag , S 

situation where the powers of the jnmd are o ^ 
excited to vigorous exertion, and tempered y 

tial awe. 

A DINNER AT BOSWELL’S LODGINGS 

He honoured me with his cm m Tjany r at < ^‘^Bond^treet, 

• of October [1769], at my lodgings in uia 
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- xj^avnnlds Mr* Gflrridvy Dr. Goldsmith. 

with Sir Jo s hua Reynold . and Mr _ Thomas Davies. 
Mr. Murphy, Mn Bickers , fond vivacity taki 

.Krea.” of hS co.t, and, looking op in h f s 
hold of the breas , complimented him on the 

‘“YtolU. he" se «d » onjSji while the Sage, 
good health be d him with a gen tle complacency. 

shakmg his h not be ing come at the appointed 

One of the comp y up0 n such occasions, to 

h T’ Lne°r P to be served; adding, “ Ought six people 
order dinner one?” “Why, yes, .answered 

to be ke P t ^ 1 plicate humanity, “ if the one will 
Johnson, wi j tt - inff down, than the six will do 

suffer m° re 5 by y . th ^ divert the tedious minutes, 
by waiting. u^o-crine^of his dress, and I believe was 

serioSy^ain of C for his mind was wonderfully prone 
to such impressions. “ Come, come said Garrick, 

“ talk no more of that. You are perhaps the worst- 
ei a eh" -Goldsmith was eagerly attempting to inter- 
rnk him when Garrick went on, laughing ironically, 

“ Nav vo’u will always look like a gentleman ; but I am 
talking^of being well or ill dressed. Well, let me tell 
vou” said Goldsmith, “when my tailor brought home 
mv bloom-coloured coat, he said, Sir, I have a favour 
to beg y° u - When any body asks you who made 
vour clothes be pleased to mention John JFilby,. at the 
Harrow, in Water Lane.” Johnson. Why Sir, that 
was because he knew the strange colour would attract 
crowds to gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, 
and see how well he could make a coat, even of sc 

ab After a din°ier r our conversation first turned upon Pope 
Johnson said, his characters of men were 
drawn those of women not so well. He repeated to 
us, in ’his forcible, melodious manner, the concluding 
lines of the Dunciad. While he was talking loud y 
in praise of those lines, one of the company ventured to 
say, “Too fine for such a poem a poem on what. 
Johnson (with a disdainful look), Why, on _ dunces 
It was worth while being a dunce then. Ah, Sir, hads 
thou lived in those days ! It is not worth while being 
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now when there are no wits. Bickerstaff 

a dun ^ ° a oeculiar circumstance, that Pope s fame 

observed, as P . wag alive than ; t was then. John- 

W as higher w J 1 h were poor things, though the 

son said,. his r to i d US) with high satisfac- 

versification wa ^ p , g inqu ; r i ng who was the 

tion, the anec anc j saying, he will soon be 

author of his obser ved’ that in Dryden’s poetry there 
(ieterre. H from a profundity which Pope 

were passag He repeated SO me fine lines on love, 

T ie former which I have now forgotten and gave 

by the former, character of Zimri. Goldsmith 

gr ?t a h P afp U ope’"charact:r of Addison showed a deep 
said, that r P « n heart. Tohnson said, that the 
knowledge of th . j n The Mourning Bride, 

Srr« n ».°5 poetlXasW. he had ever read ; he 

re -frarrtk ah alarmed for “ the god of his idolatry, 
know not the extent and variety of his powers. 

Shaksoere must not suffer from the badness 
0 f pur memories. Johnson, * . « No> sir; 

Congreve has nature (smrlmg on the trag ' J „ g . 
of Garrick); but composing himself, with 

this is not c °mp a nng C° g maintaining that 

Shakspere on the whole ’ b than any that can be 
Congreve has one finer pa g n0 more 

found in Shakspere. Sir, a . man may * 
than ten guineas in the world , 1 a fine r 

ten guineas in on c P' e “ ’ t thousand pounds: but 
piece than a man who has __What I mean 

then he has only one ten-gui P • w jj ere there is 

is, that you can .show me no P without any 

simply a description of ma ... pro duces such an 

mtermixture of moral not10 "®’ , Shakspere’s descrip- 

ffect. » Mr. Murphy mentioned Shakspe ^ 


termixture of moral notions, descrip- 

fect. ” Mr. Murphy mentioned SW ^ . but it 

2 in in 

“ art 5 £ s »“ - 
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mentioned the description of Dover Cliff. Johnson 
“No Sir- it should be all precipice,— all vacuum 
The crows impede your fall. . The diminished appear 
ance of the boats, and other circumstances, are all very 
eood description ; but do not impress the mind at once 
with the horrible idea of immense height. . 1 he impres- 
sion is divided ; you pass on by computation from one 
of the tremendous space to anothei . Had the 
o-irl in The Mourning Bride said she could not cast 
her shoe to the top of one of the pillars in the temple, 
it would not have aided the idea, but weakened it.” 

Talking of a barrister who had a bad utterance, some 
one (to rouse Johnson) wickedly said, that he was 
unfortunate in not having been taught oratory by 
Sheridan. Johnson. “ Nay, Sir, if he had been taught 
by Sheridan, he would have cleared the room.” Gar- 
rick. “ Sheridan has too much vanity to be a good 

marL ” We shall now see Johnson’s mode of defending 

a man; taking him into his own hands, and discrimi- 
nating. Johnson. No, Sir. There is, to be sure, in 
Sheridan something to reprehend and every thing to 
laugh at; but, Sir, he is not a bad man. No, Sir; 
were mankind to be divided into good and bad, he 
would stand considerably within the ranks of good. 
And, Sir, it must be allowed that Sheridan excels in 
plain declamation, though he can exhibit no character.” 

I should, perhaps, have suppressed this disquisition 
concerning a person of whose merit and worth I think 
with respect, had he not attacked Johnson so outrage- 
ously in his Life of Swift, and at. the same time, 
treated us his admirers as a set of pigmies. He who 
has provoked the lash of wit, cannot complain that he 
smarts from it. 

Mrs. Montagu, a lady distinguished for having 
written an Essay on Shakspere, being mentioned : 
—Reynolds. “ I think that essay does her honour." 
Johnson. “Yes, Sir; it does her honour, but it would 
do nobody else honour. I have, indeed, not read it all. 
But when I take up the end of a web, and find it 
packthread, I do not expect, by looking further, to find 
embroidery. Sir, I will venture, to say, there is not 
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t i. rnf> criticism in her hook. GrARRiCK. 

^ pi s\^ircly 1C jtshows how much Voltaire has 

“But, Shakspere, which nobody else has done, 
mistaken ShaLsp - has thought it worth while 

Johnson. tV f ere ; n that? You may as well 

V TschS-^sS ?o" whipping a boy who has 

.he Wauty of thought, as formed on to 

W Th' n admirers of U tos Essay' may be offended at the 
d manner in which Johnson spoke of it but 
slighting mannei . that he gave his honest opinion 

let it be remembered that^ heg proud jealousy c f a 

unbiassed y ay P^^ in ’ Q the c hair of criticism ; for 
woman lntrud g that when the Essay 

sit Joshua " s not known who had written 

first came out, and it was no ^ cou]d Uke it . At 

it, Johnson wondered £ S ^ received no informa- 

this time Sir Joshu except being assured by 

tion concerning the _ auth , - V j t was clear its 

one of our most eminent in the original, 

author did not know the Greek Jag ^ th t 

One day at Sir Joshua s table ' comp i ime nt to the 
Mrs Montagu, m annexe ^ - I tremble 

author of a moder g Y\ 4< Shakspere has 

Sl> hi riva” and’ Mrs Montagu for his 

. * i n Hpprl ” 


ot tor ms nvai, — - , „ 

efender, he is in a poor state indeed. 


A dinner at dilly s 

ft 


dined with him this day [ 1773 ^^ p^^hooksellers 

the Poultry : there were present Jhe^ ^ Langton , 
r. Dilly of Bedfordshire, Dr Id ^ minister, 

K. TopiaS;; 'S ^ RCT - M " 

Hawicesworth’s compilation ojAe^Foyag , f 

uth Sea being mentioned, Jo al be gainful; 

k of it as a subject of commerce, 


j*- #•'» Hf"' 
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if as a book that is to increase 
believe there will not be much of that, i i a wkeswortli 

can tell only what the voyagers have told him ; and the) 
have found very little, only one now animal, 1 think.’ 
Boswell. “But many inserts, Sir.” Johnson. “Why, 
Sir, as to insects, Ray reckons of British insects twent) 
thousand species. They might have stayed at home anc 
discovered enough in that way,” 

Talking of birds, I mentioned Mr. Dames Barring* 
ton’s ingenious Essay against the received notion oi 
their migration. Johnson. “ 1 think we have as goot 
evidence for the migration of woodcocks as can b< 
desired. We find they disappear at a certain time o: 
the year, and appear again at a certain time of the 
year; and some of them, when weary in their flight 
have been known to alight on the rigging of ships fai 
out at sea.” One of the company observed, that then 
had been instances of some of them found in summer ir 
Essex. Johnson. “Sir, that strengthens our argu- 
ment, Exceptio probat regulatn. Some being found 
shows that, if all remained, many would be found. P 
few sick or lame ones may be found.” < Goldsmith 
“There is a partial migration of the swallows; th< 
stronger ones migrate, the others do not.” 

Boswell. “ 1 am well assured that the people o 


Otaheite, who have the bread tree, the fi 


serves them for bread, laughed heartily when they wen 
informed of the tedious process necessary with us t( 
have bread; ploughing, sowing, harrowing, reaping 


4 v * *** 
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Sir 

v told of th< 

> tell men wh( 
brick, am 


* y n r 

i*-' 


threshing, grinding, baking.” J< 
all ignorant savages will laugh when tnev 
advantages of civilized life. Were v< 
live without houses, how we pih 
rafter upon rafter, and that after a house is raised 
certain height, a man tumbles off a scaffold, and breaks 
his neck; he would laugh heartily at oui 
ing; but it does not follow that men are 
houses. No, Sir (holding up a slice < 
this is better than the bread tree,” 

He repeated an argument which is 
Rambler , against the notion 


>ily in build 
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“ Sir, that is because . 
time ami makes her nest deliberately, 
ration she is pressed to lay, and must 
her nest quickly, ami consequently it 
Goldsmith. “ The md.heatmn of h rds 

known m m 

CU I 10 intro<"va'ed the subject of toleri 
“ Fverv society has a right to preserve public 
order and therefore has a good iig't to p 
propagation of opinions which have a dangerous ten 

denev. To sav the imigi.v/ni/e has this right, is using 
an inadequate' word : it is the society lot which the 
magistrate is agent. He may he morally or theologi- 
cally wrong in restraining the propagation o opinions 

which he thinks but lie » poht.cahy nghh 

Mayo “ I am oi opinion, Sir, that, evuy man is cnuiRi 

to liberty of eonseienee in religion; and that the magi.- 
to iu,K i iv it,, • *» IrtUNfinN. Sir. 1 


ssicc ( 





T 

_ .... in it riont, lutiwsuw. y x 

ate cannot resu.uu nun j , i;KaH . v of 

agree with you. Kvery man has inot inter- 

feres 1’eople confound liberty of thinking with liberty 

of talking; nay, with liberty o] preaching. - - y 
c-Zoi bt is eovmaal how he thinks. He has not a 

S',„v hid, «o 

teaih any aot.ti nu cum. wrong in what 

be true. The magistrate, say, may Dt ™ b 

he thinks : but while he thinks himsc . £ > « Then ^ 

and ought, to enforce what be think*. • h 

Sir, wc are to remain always in <:n f T . “J persecut- 

can prevail; and the magistrate was f only 

ing the first Christians. J > can ' be established is 
method by which re igious trud ^ rlght t0 enforce 
by martyrdom, 1 he magistrate n & 
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what he thinks ; and he who is conscious ol the truth 
has a right to suffer. I am afraid there is no other way 
of ascertaining the truth, but by persecution on the one 
hand and enduring it on the other.” Goldsmith. “ But 
how is a man to act, Sir? Though firmly convinced of 
the truth of his doctrine, may he not think it wrong to 
expose himself to persecution? Has he a right to do 
so? Is it not, as it were, committing voluntary 
suicide?” Johnson. “Sir, as to voluntary suicide, as 

you call it, there are twenty thousand men in an army 
who will go without scruple to be shot at, and mount a 
breach for fivepence a day.” Goldsmith. “ But have 
they a moral right to do this? ” Johnson. “ Nay, Sir, 
if you will not take the universal opinion of mankind, I 
have nothing to say. If mankind cannot defend their 
* own way of thinking, I cannot defend it. Sir, if a man 
is in doubt whether it would be better for him to expose 
himself to martyrdom or not, he should not do it. He 
must be convinced that he has a delegation from 
heaven.” Goldsmith. “ I would consider whether 
there is the greater chance of good or evil upon the 
whole. If I see a man who has fallen into a well, I 
would wish to help him out; but if there is a greater 
probability that he shall pull me in, than that I shall 
pull him out, 4 1 would not attempt it. So, were I to go 
to Turkey, I might wish to convert the Grand Signor to 
the Christian faith ; but when I considered that I 
should probably be put to death without effectuating my 
purpose in any degree, I should keep myself quiet.” 
Johnson. “ Sir, you must consider that we have perfect 
and imperfect obligations. Perfect obligations, which 
are generally not to do something, are clear and posi- 
tive; as, ‘Thou shalt not kill. * But charity, for 
instance, is not definable by limits. It is a duty to give 
to the poor; but no man can say how much another 
should give to the poor, or when a man has given too 
little to save his soul. In the same manner it is a duty 
to instruct the ignorant, and of consequence to convert 
infidels to Christianity; but no man in the common 
course of things is obliged to carry this to such a 
degree as to incur the danger of martyrdom, as no man 
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• ■ obliged to strip himself to the shirt in order to give 
'haritv. I have said, that a man must be persuaded 
that he has a particular delegation from heaven.” 
Goldsmith. “ How is this to be known? Our first 
reformers, who were burnt for not believing bread and 

wine to be Christ ” Johnson (interrupting him). 

“Sir they were not burnt for not believing bread and 
wine' to be Christ, but for insulting those who did 
believe it. And, Sir, when the first reformers began, 
they did not intend to be martyred : as many of them 
ran away as could.” Boswell. “But, Sir, there was 
your countryman Elwal, who you told me challenged 
King George with his black-guards, and his red- 
guards.” Johnson. “My countryman, Elwal, Sir, 
should have been put in the stocks — a proper pulpit for 
him - and he’d have had a numerous audience. A man 
who’ preaches in the stocks will always have hearers 
enough. ” Boswell. “ But . Elwal thought himself in 
the right.” Johnson. “ We are not providing for mad 
■people; there are places for them in the neighbour- 
hood (meaning Moorfields). Mayo. “But, Sir, is it 
not very hard that I should not be allowed to teach my 
children what I really believe to be the truth?” 
Johnson. “ Why, Sir, you might contrive to teach your 
children cxttci scct-W’d-ciluTri .* but, Sir, the magistrate, if 
he knows it, has a right to restrain you. Suppose you 
teach your children to be thieves?” Mayo. “This is 
making a joke of the subject.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, 
take it thus : — that you teach. them the community of 
woods ; for which there are as many plausible argu- 
ments as for most erroneous doctrines. You teach 
them that all things at first were in common, and that 
no man had a right to any thing but as he laid his 
hands upon it ; and that this still is, or ought to be, the 
rule amongst mankind. Here, Sir, you sap a great 
principle in society— property. And don t you think 
the magistrate would have a right to prevent you. Ur, 
suppose you should teach your children the notion of 
the Adamites, and they shall run naked into the stree s, 
would not the magistrate have a right to flog em 
their doublets ? ” Mayo. “ I think the magistrate ha_ 

b.j. £ 
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no right to interfere till there is some overt act.” 
Boswell. “ So, Sir, though he sees an enemy to the 
state charging a blunderbuss, he is not to interfere till 
it is fired off I ” Mayo. “ He must be sure of its direc- 
tion against the state.” Johnson. “ The magistrate is 
to judge of that. He has no right to restrain your 
thinking, because the evil centres in yourself. If a man 
were sitting at this table, and chopping off his fingers, 
the magistrate, as guardian of the community, has no 
authority to restrain him, however he might do it from 
kindness as a parent. — Though, indeed, upon more con- 
sideration, I think he may ; as it is probable, that he 
who is chopping off his own fingers, may soon proceed 
to chop off those of other people. If I think it right to 
steal Mr. Billy’s plate, I am a bad man ; but he can 
say nothing to me. If I make an open declaration that. 
I think so, he will keep me out of his house. If I put 
forth my hand, I shall be sent to Newgate. This is the 
gradation of thinking, preaching, and acting : if a man 
thinks erroneously, he may keep his thoughts to him- 
self, and nobody will trouble him ; if he preaches 
erroneous doctrine, society may expel him ; if he acts 
in consequence of it, the law takes place, and he is 
hanged.” Mayo. “ But, Sir, ought not Christians to 
have liberty of conscience?'” Johnson. “ I have already 
told you so, Sir. You’re coming back to where you 
were.” Boswell. “Dr. Mayo is always taking a re- 
turn post-chaise, and going the stage over again. He 
has it at half-price.” Johnson. “Dr. Mayo, like other 
champions for unlimited toleration, has got a set of 
words. Sir, it is no matter, politically, whether the 
magistrate be right or wrong. Suppose a club were to 
be formed, to drink confusion to King George the 
Third, and a happy restoration to Charles the Third, 
this would be very bad with respect to the state; but 
every member of that club must either conform to its 
rules, or be turned out of it. Old Baxter, I remember; 
maintains, that the magistrate should ‘ tolerate all 
things that are tolerable.’ This is no good definition of 
toleration upon any principle ; but it shows that he 
thought some things were not tolerable.” Toplady, 
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“Sir, you have untwisted this difficult subject with 
'o-reat dexterity.” 

b During this argument, Goldsmith sat in restless 
agitation, from a wish to get in and shine . Finding 
himself excluded, he had taken his hat to go away, but 
remained for some time with it in his hand, like a 
gamester, who, at the close of a long night, lingers for 
a little while, to see if he can have a favourable opening 
to finish with success. Once, when he was beginning 
to speak, he found himself overpowered by the loud 
voice of Johnson, who was at the opposite end of the 
table, and did not perceive Goldsmith’s attempt. Thus 
disappointed of his wish to obtain the attention of the 
company, Goldsmith in a passion threw down his hat, 
looking angrily at Johnson, and exclaiming in a bitter 
tone, “ Take it. ” When Toplady was going to speak, 
Johnson uttered some sound, which led Goldsmith to 
think that he was beginning again, and taking the 
words from Toplady. Upon which, he seized this 
opportunity of venting his own envy and spleen, under 
the pretext of supporting another person : “ Sir,” said 
he to Johnson, “ the gentleman has heard you patiently 
for an hour : pray allow us now to hear him.” Johnson 
(sternly). “Sir, f was not interrupting the gentleman. 

I was only giving him a signal of my attention. Sir, 
you are impertinent.” Goldsmith made no reply, but 
continued in the company for some time. 

Boswell. “ Pray, Mr. Dilly, how does Dr. Leland’s 
History of Ireland sell?” Johnson (bursting forth’ 
with a generous indignation). “ The Irish are in a most 
unnatural state; for we see there the minority prevail- 
ing over the majority. There is no instance, even in 
the ten persecutions, of such severity as that which the 
Protestants of Ireland have exercised against the 
Catholics. Did we tell them we have conquered them, 
it would be above board : to punish them by confisca- 
tion and other penalties, as rebels, was monstrous 
injustice. King William was not their lawful sove- 
reign : he had not been acknowledged by the parliament 
of Ireland, when they appeared in arms against him. 

He and Mr. Langton and I went together to the 
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Club, where we found Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, and 
some other members, find amongst them our friend 
Goldsmith, who sat silently brooding over Johnson’s 
reprimand to him after dinner. Johnson perceived this, 
and said aside to some of us, I 11 make Goldsmith 
forgive me 5 55 and then called to him in a loud voice, 
Dr. Goldsmith,— something passed to-day where you 
and I dined : I ask your pardon.” Goldsmith answered 
placidly, “ It must be much from you, Sir, that I take 
ill.” And so at once the difference was over, and they 
were on as easy terms as ever , and Goldsmith rattled 
away as usual. 

In our way to the Club to-night, when I regretted 
that Goldsmith would, upon every occasion, endeavour 
to shine, by which he often exposed himself, Mr. 
Langton observed, that he was not like Addison, who 
was content with the fame of his writings, and did not 
aim also at excellency in conversation, for which he 
found himself unfit : and that he said to a lady who 
complained of his having talked little in company, 
“ Madam, I have but ninepence in ready money, but 
I can draw for a thousand pounds.” I observed that 
Goldsmith had a great deal of gold in his cabinet, but, 
not content with that, was always taking out his purse. 
Johnson. “ Yes, Sir, and that so often an empty 
purse I” 

Goldsmith’s incessant desire of being conspicuous in 
company was the occasion of his sometimes appearing 
to such disadvantage as one should hardly have sup- 
posed possible in a‘ man of his ' genius. When his 
literary reputation had risen deservedly high, and his 
society was much courted, he became very jealous of 
the extraordinary attention which was every where paid 
to Johnson. One evening, in a circle of wits, he found 
fault with me for talking of Johnson as entitled to the 
honour of unquestionable superiority. “ Sir,” said he, 
“ you are for making a monarchy of what should be a 
republic. ” 

He was still more mortified when, talking in a com- 
pany with fluent vivacity, and, as he flattered himself, 
to the admiration of all who were present, a German 



who sat next him, and perceived Johnson rolling him- 
w , „ « about to speak, suddenly stopped him, saying, 
fL v stay — Toctor Shonson is going to say some- 
JZ" This was, no doubt, very provoking, especially 
rone so irritable as Goldsmith, who frequently men- 
Led it with strong expressions ot indignation. - 
‘ It may also be observed, that Goldsmith was some- 
times content to be treated with an easy familiarity , but 
noon occasions would be consequential and. important. 
An instance of this occurred in a small particular. 
Johnson had a way of contracting the names of his 
friends ■ as, Beauclerk, Beau ; Boswell, Bozzy ; Lang- 
{ Z Lanky; Murphy, Mur; Sheridan,- Sherry. I 
remember one day, when Tom Davies was telling that 
Dr. Johnson said, “We are all in labour or a name 
to Goldv’s play,” Goldsmith seemed displeased that 
such a liberty should be taken with his name, and said, 
“ I have often desired him not to call me Goldy. _ Tom 
was remarkably attentive to the most minute circum- 
stance about Johnson. I recollect his telling me once, 
on my arrival in London, “Sir, our great friend has 
made an improvement on his appellation of old M . 
Sheridan : he calls him now Sherry derry. 


JOHNSON AND WILKES 

n 

I AM now to record a very curious incident in Dr. 
Johnson’s life, which fell under my own observatio , 
of which pars magna fui, and which I am persua 
will, with the liberal-minded , be muc ° d men of 
My desire of being acquainted wdh cel ^ ^ same 
every description had made me, m ^ j ohnson 

time, obtain an introduction to ^ different 

and to John Wilkes, Esq. rwo ™w nf1 Thev 
could perhaps not be selected some asperity in 
had even attacked one a " o he bits h of friendship with 
their writings; yet I l‘ v ed in “ j of each; f or I 
both. I could fully relish the chemistry; which 

have ever delighted in that intellectual chem y, 
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can separate good qualities from evil in the same 

^S^rjohn Pringle, “ mine own friend and my father’s 
friend,” between whom and Dr. Johnson I i n vain 
wished to establish an acquaintance, as I respected and 
lived in intimacy with both of them, observed to me 
once, very ingeniously, “ It is not in friendship as in 
mathematics, where two things, each equal to a third, 
are equal between themselves. \ ou agree with John- 
son as a middle quality, and you agree with me as a 
middle quality; but Johnson and J should not agree.” 
Sir John was not sufficiently flexible; so I desisted; 
knowing, indeed, that the repulsion was equally strong 
on the part of Johnson; who, I know not from what 
cause, unless his being a Scotchman, had formed a very 
erroneous opinion of Sir John. But I conceived an 
irresistible wish, if possible, to bring Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Wilkes together. How to manage it, was a nice 
and difficult matter. 

My worthy booksellers and friends, Messrs. Dilly 
in the Poultry, at whose hospitable and well-covered 
table I have seen a greater number of literary men than 
at any other, except that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, had 
invited me to meet Mr. Wilkes and some more gentle- 
men on Wednesday, May 15 [1 776]. “ Pray,” said I, 

“ let us have Dr. Johnson.” “ What, with Mr. Wilkes? 
not for the world,” said Mr. Edward Dilly : “ Dr. John- 
son would never forgive me.” “ Come,” said I, “if you’ll 
let me negotiate for you, I will be answerable that all 
shall go well.” Dilly. “Nay, if you will take it upon 
you, I am sure I shall be very happy to see them both 
here.” 

Notwithstanding the high veneration which I enter- 
tained for Dr. Johnson, I was sensible that he was 
sometimes a little actuated by the spirit of contradic- 
tion, and by means of that I hoped I should gain my 
point. I was persuaded that if I had come upon him 
with a direct proposal, “ Sir,' will you dine in company 
with Jack Wilkes?” he would have flown into a pas- 
sion, and would probably have answered, “ Dine with 
Jack Wilkes, Sir! I’d as soon dine with Jack Ketch.” 
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T therefore, while we were sitting quietly by ourselves 
’ h ; s house in an evening, took occasion to open my 
nlan thus : “ Mr. Dilly, Sir, sends his respectful com- 
pliments to you, and would be happy if you would do 
im t he honour to dine with him on Wednesday next 
alone with me, as I must soon go to Scotland.” John- 
son “ Sir, I am obliged to Mr. Dilly. I will wait upon 
Boswell. “ Provided, Sir, I suppose, that the 
cnffloany which he is to have is agreeable to you?” 
Johnson. “What do you mean, Sir? What do you 
take me for? Do you think I am so ignorant of the 
world as to imagine that I am to prescribe to a gentle- 
man what company he is to have at his table? 
Boswell. “ I beg your pardon, Sir, for wishing to 
prevent you from" meeting people whom you might not 
like Perhaps he may have some of what he calls his 
patriotic friends with him.” Johnson. “ Well, Sir, and 
what then? What care I for his patriotic friends? 
Poh!” Boswell. “I should not be surprised to find 
lark Wilkes there.” Johnson. “ And if Jack Wilkes 
IjZld be there, what is that to me, Sir? My dear 
friend, let us have no more of this. I am sorry to be 
angry’ with you; but really it is treating me strangely 
to talk to me as if I could not meet any company 
whatever, occasionally.” Boswell. “ Pray forgive me, 
Sir: I meant well. But you shall meet whoever comes, 
for me.” Thus I secured him, and told Dilly that he 
would find him very well pleased to be one of his guests 


on the day appointed. „ , 

Upon the much expected Wednesday, I called on him 

about half an hour before dinner, as I often did when 
we were to dine out together, to see that he was ready 
in time, and to accompany him. I found him buffeting 
his books, as upon a former occasion, covered wit 
dust, and making no preparation for gomg abr °5*°; 
“ How is this, Sir? ” said I. “ Don’t you recollect that 
you are to dine at Mr. Dilly ’s?” Johnson. Sir, I 
M not think of going to Dilly's: if -went cutoff 
head. I have ordered dinner at home with Mrs. 
Williams.” Boswell. “ But, my dear Sir you 
you were engaged to Mr. Dilly, and I told him so. 
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will expect you, and will be much disappointed if y 0 
don’t come.” Johnson. “ You must talk to 
Williams about this. ” 

Here was a sad dilemma. I feared that what I wa 
so confident I had secured would yet be frustrated 
He had accustomed himself to show Mrs. William 
such a degree of humane attention, as frequently im 
posed some restraint upon him ; and I knew that if sh 
should Jbe obstinate, he would not stir. I hastene< 
downstairs tothe blind lady’s room, and told her I wa< 
in great uneasiness, for Dr. Johnson had en^aeed tr 
me to dine this day at Mr. Dilly’s; but that he hac 
told me he had forgotten his engagement, and hac 
ordered dinner at home. “Yes, Sir,” said she pre-i 
peevishly, “Dr. Johnson is to dine at ’home.' 
“Madam,” said I, “his respect for you is such, that 
I know he will not leave you, unless you absolute, 
desire it. But as you have so much of his company I 
hope you will be good enough to forego it for a day 
as Mr. Dilly is a very worthy man, has frequently had 
agreeable parties at his house for Dr. Johnson, and 
will be vexed if the Doctor rieglects him to-day. And 
then, Madam, be pleased to consider my situation • I 
carried the message, and I assured Mr. Dilly that Dr 
Johnson was to come; and no doubt he fis madeia 
dinner, and invited a company, and boasted of the 
honour he expected to have. I shall be quite disgraced 

■ lf the 1S not there.” She gradually softened to 

my solicitations, which were certainly as earnest as 
most entreaties to ladies upon any occasion, and was 
graciously pleased to empower me to tell Dr. Johnson, 

S , h . e thou £ ht he should 
certainty go. I flew back to him, still in dust, and 

careless of what should be the event, “ indifferent in 

his choice to go or stay; ” but as soon as I had an- 

nounced to him Mrs. Williams’s consent, he roared 

W^hcn' T I-* r\ ^4 t * . * - m very soon dressed.’ 

mp t , lm alr y. seated in a hackney-coach with 

e, 1 exulted as much as a fortune-hunter who has 

for Gretna ir G S reen. t0 3 p0St ‘ chaise with him t( > set out 
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When we entered Mr. Dilly’s drawing-room, he 
found himself in the midst of a company he did not 
mow. I kept myself snug and silent, watching how 
ie would conduct himself. I observed him whisnerino' 
:o Mr. Dilly, “Who is that gentleman, Sir?”— “Mr 
\rthtir Lee.” Johnson. “Too, too, too” (under his 
jreath), which was one of his habitual mutterings. 
Vfr. Arthur Lee could not but be very obnoxious to* 
Johnson, for he was not only a patriot , but an Ameri- 
can . He was afterwards minister from the United 
States at the court of Madrid. “ And who is the gentle- 
man in lace? ” — “ Mr. Wilkes, Sir.” This information 
confounded him still more; he had some difficulty to 
restrain himself, and, taking up a book, sat down upon 
a window-seat and read, or at least kept his eye upon 
it intently for some time, till he composed himself. 
His feelings, I dare say, were awkward enough. But 
he no doubt recollected having rated me for supposing 
that he could be at all disconcerted by any company, ' 
and he therefore resolutely set himself to behave quite 
as an easy man of the world, who "could adapt himself 
at once to the disposition and manners of those whom 
he might chance to meet. 

The cheering sound of “ Dinner is upon the table,” 
dissolved his reverie, and we all sat down without any 
symptom of ill humour. There were present, beside 
Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Arthur Lee, who was an old com- 
panion of mine when he studied physic at Edinburgh, 
Mr. (now Sir John) Miller, Dr. Lettsorti, and Mr. . 
Slater, the druggist. Mr. Wilkes placed himself next 
to Dr. Johnson, and behaved to him with so much 
attention and politeness, that he gained upon him in- 
sensibly. No man eat more heartily than Johnson, or 
loved better what was nice and delicate. Mr. Wilkes 
was very assiduous in helping him to some fine veal. 

“ Pray give me leave, Sir — It is better here— -A little 
of the brown — .Some fat, Sir — A little of the stuffing — 
Some gravy — Let me have the pleasure of giving you 
some butter — Allow me to recommend a squeeze of this 
orange; or the lemon, perhaps, may have more zest.” 
— Sir, Sir, I am obliged to you, Sir,” cried Johnson, 
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Win- and turning his head to him with a look for 
some time of “ surly virtue,” but, in a short while, of 

Kg mentioned, Johnson said “ He is no, a 

g0 H ,w a buffoon ” Johnson P “ But he has wit too, 

and is not deficient in ideas, or in fertility and variety 
of imagery, and not empty of reading ; he has know- 
fedie enough to fill up his part One spec, es of wit 
he has in g an eminent degree, that of escape You 
drive him into a corner with both hands , but he s 
; one , Sir, when you think you have got him-hke an 

animal that jumps over your head. Then J 1 ® ^as a 
treat range for wit ; he never lets truth stand between 
him and a jest, and he is sometimes mighty coarse. 
Garrick is under many restraints from which Foote is 
free” Wilkes. “Garrick’s wit is more like Lord 
Chesterfield’s.” Johnson. “The first timed was in 
comnanv with Foote was at Fitzherbert s. Having no 
good opinion of the fellow, I was resolved -not to be 
oleased • and it is very difficult to please a man against 
his will’ I went on eating my dinner pretty sullenly, 
affecting not to mind him. But the dog was so very 
comical? that I was obliged to lay down my knife and 
fork throw myself back upon my chair, and fairly 
laugh it out. No, Sir, he was irresistible. He upon 
one occasion experienced, in an extt aoi dinary degree, 
the efficacy of his powers of entertaining. Amongst 
the many and various modes which he tried of getting 
money he became a partner with a small-beer brewer, 
and he was to have a share of the profits for procuring 
customers among his numerous acquaintance. . Fitz- 
herbert was one who took his small-beer , but it was 
so bad that the servants resolved not to drink.it. They 
were at some loss how to notify their resolution, being 
afraid of offending their- master, who they knew liked 
Foote much as a companion. At last they fixed upon 
a little .black boy, who was rather a favourite, to be 
their deputy, and deliver their remonstrance, tand* 
havin° r invested him with the whole authority of the 
kitchen, he was to inform Mr. Fitzherbert, in all their 
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names, upon a certain day, that they would drink 
Foote’s small-beer no longer. On that day Foote hap- 
pened to dine at Fitzherbert’s, and this boy served at 
table; he was so delighted with Foote’s stories, and 
meirimentj and grimace, that when he went down 
stairs he told them, * This is the finest man I have 
ever seen. I will not deliver your message. I will 
drink his small-beer. 

Somebody observed that Garrick could not have done 
this. Wilkes. “ Garrick would have made the small- 
beer still smaller. He is now leaving 'the stage; but 
he will play Scrub all his life.” I knew that Johnson 
would let nobody attack Garrick but himself, as Garrick 
said to ,me, and I had heard him praise his liberality ; 
so to bring out his commendation of his celebrated 
pupil, I said, loudly, “ I have heard Garrick is liberal.” 
Johnson. “ Yes, Sir, I know that Garrick has given 
awav more money than any man in England that I am 
acquainted with, and that not from ostentatious views, 
Garrick was very poor when he began life; so when 
he came to have money, he probably was very unskilful 
in giving away, and saved when he should not. But 
Garrick began to be liberal as soon as he could ; and 
I am of opinion, the reputation of avarice which he 
has had has been v.ery lucky for him, and prevented 
his having made enemies. You despise a man for 
avarice, but do not hate him. Garrick might have 
been much better attacked for living with more splen- 
dour than is suitable to a player ; if they had had the 
wit to have assaulted him in that quarter, they might 
have galled him more. But they have kept clamouring 
about his avarice, which has rescued him from much 

obloquy and envy.” , , . . k- 

Talking of the great difficulty of obtaining authentic 

information for biography, Johnson told us. When 
was a young fellow, I wanted to write the Life of 
Dry den, and, in order to get^ materials, I applied o 
the only two persons then alive who had seen him , 
these were old Swinney, and old Cibber. Swmney s 
information was no more than this Trial: a 1 s 
coffee-house Dryden had a particular chair for hunseU, 
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which was set by the fire in winter , and was then called 
his winter chair ; and that it was carried out for him 
to the balcony in summer, and was called his summer 
chair * Cibber could tell no more but 4 That he remem. 
bered him a decent old man, arbiter of critical disputes 
at Will’s. ’ You are to consider that Gibber was then 
at a great distance from Dryden, had perhaps one leg 
only in the room, and durst not draw in the other.” 
Boswell. “Yet Cibber was a man of observation?” 
Johnson. “I think not.” Boswell. “You will allow 
his Apology to be well done.” Johnson. “ Very well 
done, to be sure,, Sir. That book is a striking proof 
of the justice of Pope’s remark : — 

< Each might his several province well command, 

Would all but stoop to what they understand.’” 

Boswell. “And his plays are good.” Johnson. “Yes; 
but that was his trade; V esprit du corps; he had been 
all his life among players and play-writers. I wondered 
that he had so little to say in conversation, for he had 
kept the best company, and learnt all that can be got 
by the ear. He abused Pindar to me, and then showed 
me an ode of his own, with an absurd couplet, making 
a linnet soar on an eagle’s wing. I told him that when 
the ancients made a simile, they always made it like 
something real.” 

Mr. Wilkes remarked, that “ among all the bold 
flights of Shakspere’s imagination, the boldest was 
' making Birnam-wood march to Dunsinane; , creating a 
wood where there never was a shrub ! a wood in Scot- 
land ! ha ! ha 1 ha ! ” And he also observed, that “ the 
clannish slavery of the Highlands of Scotland was the 
single exception to Milton’s remark of ‘ the mountain 
nymph, sweet Liberty,’ being worshipped in all hilly 
countries.” “When I was at Inverary,” said he, “on 
a visit to my old friend Archibald, Duke of Argyle, 
his dependents congratulated me on being such a 
favourite of his Grace. I said, 4 It is, then, gentlemen, 
truly lucky for me; for if I had displeased the duke, 
and he had wished it, there is not a Campbell among 
you but would have been ready to bring John Wilkes’s 
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head tp him in a charger. It would have been only 

‘Off with his head ! so much for Aylesbury 

I was then member for Aylesbury.” 
jvlr Arthur Lee mentioned some Scotch who had 

taken possession of a barren part of America, and 
wondered why they should choose it. Johnson. Why, 
Sir all barrenness is comparative. The Scotch would 
not know it to be barren.” Boswell. “Come, come, 
he is flattering' the English. You have now been in 
Scotland, Sir, and say if you did not see meat and 
drink enough there.” Johnson. “ Why, yes, Sir ; meat 
and drink enough to give the inhabitants sufficient 
strength to run away from home.” All these quick and 
lively sallies were said sportively, quite in jest, and 
with a smile, which showed that he meant only wit. 
Upon this topic he and Mr. Wilkes could perfectly 
assimilate ; here was a bond of union between them,, 
and I was conscious that as both had visited Caledonia, 
both were fully satisfied of the strange narrow ignor- 
ance of those who imagine that it is a land of famine. 
But they amused themselves with persevering in the 
old jokes. When I claimed a superiority for Scotland 
over England in one . respect, that no man can be 

arrested there for a debt merely because another swears 
it against him; but there must first be the judgement 
of a court of law ascertaining its justice ; _ and tha a 
seizure of the person, before judgement is obtained 
can take place only if his creditors should swear that 
he is about to fly from the country, or, as it is techni- 
cally expressed, is in meditatione fugee. Wilkes 
“T hat, I should think, may be safely sworn of all the 
Scotch nation.” Johnson (to Mr. Wilkes). You 

must know, Sir, I lately took my friend os ™ ’ 
showed him genuine civilized life m an English p - 
vincial town. I turned him loose at ic ® _’ . _ 

native city, that he might see for °n ce real cmhty , 

for you know he lives among savages m c > 
amone rakes in London.” Wilkes. Except when he 
is with grave, sober, decent people like you and me. 
Johnson (smiling). “ And we ashamed o 1 
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They were quite frank and easy. Johnson told the 
story of his asking Mrs. Macaulay to allow her foot- 
man to sit down with them, to piove the ridiculousness 
of the argument for the equality of mankind; and he 
said to me afterwards, with a nod of satisfaction, (< You 
saw Mr. Wilkes acquiesced.” Wilkes talked with all 
imaginable freedom of the ludicrous title given to the 
attorney-general, Diabolus regis ; adding, “ I have 
reason to know something about that officer; for I 
was prosecuted for 'a libel.” Johnson, who many 
people would have supposed must have been furiously 
angry at hearing this talked of so lightly, said not a 
word. : He was now, indeed, “ a good-humoured 
fellow.” 

After dinner we had an accession of Mrs. Knowles, 
the Quaker lady, well known for her various talents, 
and of Mr. Alderman Lee. Amidst some patriotic 
groans, somebody (I think the Alderman) said, “ Poor 
old England is lost.” Johnson. “ Sir, it is not so much 
to be lamented that old England is lost, as that the 
Scotch have found it.” Wilkes. “ Had Lord Bute 
governed Scotland only, I should not have taken the 
trouble to write his eulogy, and dedicate Mortimer 
to him.” 

This record, though by no means so perfect as I 
could wish, will serve to give a notion of a very curious 
interview, which .was not only pleasing at the time, 
but had the agreeable and benignant effect of recon- 
ciling any animosity, and sweetening any acidity, 
which, in the various bustle of political contest, had 
been produced in the minds of two men, who, though 
widely, different, had so many things in common — 
classical learning, modern literature, wit and humour, 
and ready repartee — that it would have been much to 
be regretted if they had been for ever at a distance 
from each other. > , 

Mr. Burke gave me much credit for this successful 
negotiation ; and pleasantly said, “ that there was 
nothing equal to it in the whole history of the corps 
diplomatique 

I attended Dr. Johnson home, and had the satisfac- 
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tion to hear him tell Mrs. Williams how much he had 
been pleased with Mr. Wilkes’s company, and what 
an agreeable day he had passed. 


“LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS” 

i i 

[In 1773 Johnson made with Boswell a tour to the 
Hebrides, which lasted ninety-four days. Early in 
1775 he published A Journey to the Western Islands 
of Scotland. Though he wrote numerous pamphlets 
the work which chiefly occupied the years following 
was that described below.] 

In 1781, Johnson at last completed his Lives of the 
Poets, of which he gives this account: “Some time 
in March I finished the Lives of the Poets , which I 
wrote in my usual way, dilatorily and hastily, unwill- 
ing to work, and working with vigour and haste.” In 
\ a memorandum previous to this, he says of them : 

? “Written, I hope, in such a manner as may tend to 
the promotion of piety.” 

This is the work which, of all Dr. Johnson’s writings, 
will perhaps be read most generally, and with most 1 
pleasure. Philology and biography were his favourite 
pursuits, and those who lived most in intimacy with 
him, heard him upon all occasions, when there was a 
proper opportunity, take delight in expatiating upop 
the various merits of the English poets: upon the 
niceties of their characters, and the events of their 
progress through the world which they contributed to 
illuminate. His mind was so full of that kind of infor- 
mation, and it was so well arranged in his memory, 
that in performing what he had undertaken in this 
way, he had little more to do than to put his thoughts 4 
upon paper; exhibiting first each poet’s life, a.nd then 
subjoining a critical examination of his genius and 
, works. But when he began to write, the subject 
swelled in such a manner, that instead of prefaces to 
each poet, of no mofe than a few pages, as. he had 
originally intended, he produced an ample, rich, and 
most entertaining view of them in every respect. The 
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, ti ;„ct!v sensible of the great additional value 
booksellers, ] > nted him with another hundred 

°f the c °Py7^ d P S S o e v n i Two hundred, for which his 
agreement was to furnish such prefaces as he thought 

fit This was, however but a small r^pense for suA 

a collection of biography, 

tratl0 "stei C by some modern Aristotle or Longinus, 
m“ht form’a code upon that subject, such as no other 
? I chnw As he was so good as to make me 

of ”« gr-.es. par. of. the original and 

Lfi only, mannscrip. of dm ^™ n b >' r 7* 'JJ'™ 

an oooortunity of observing with wonder tne correct 
ness whh which he rapidly struck off such glowmg 

C °The° S Life' of Cowley he himself considered as the 
best of the whole, on . account of the dissertation which 
k contains on the Metaphysical Poets. Dryden whose 
critical abilities were equal to his poetical, . had men- 
tinned them in his excellent Dedication of his Juvend 
but had barely mentioned them. Johnson has exhibited 
them at large, with such happy illustration from their 
writings, and in so luminous a mariner, that indeed 
he may be allowed the full merit of novelty, and to 
have discovered to us, as it were, a new planet in the 

^°I n The \.if e of Waller, Johnson gives a distinct and 
animated narrative of public affairs in that variegated 
period, with strong yet nice touches of character ; and 
having a fair opportunity to display his poht'cal pnn. 
ciples, does it with an unqualified manly confidence, 
and satisfies his readers how nobly he might have 

^executed a Tory History of his country. 

So easy is his style in these Lives , that 1 do not 
recollect more than three uncommon or learned words: 
• one, when giving an account of the approach o 
Waller’s mortal disease, he says, he found his g 
erow tumid ; ’’ by using the expression his legs swelled, 
he would have avoided this; and there would have 
been no impropriety in its being followed by the inter- 
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estfo* question to his physician, “ What that swelling 

Another, when he mentions that Pope had 
emitted proposals ; when published or issued would 
have been more readily understood ; and a third when 
he calls Orrery and Dr. Delaney writers both un- 
doubtedly veracious; when true, honest, .or / at££l / M f 
St have been used. Yet, it must be owned, that 
none of these are hard or too big words , that custom 
would make them seem as easy as any others ; and 
hat a language is richer and capable of more beauty 
of expression, by having a greater variety of syno- 

n> Against his Life of Milton, the hounds of Whig- 
Hsm have opened in full cry. But of Milton’s great 
excellence as a poet, where shall we find such a blazon 
as by the hand of Johnson ? I shall select only the fol- 
lowing passage concerning I aradise Lost. Fancy 
can hardly forbear to conjecture with what temper 
Milton surveyed the silent progress of his work and 
marked his reputation stealing its way in a kind 

subterraneous current, through fear a " d sl . e " ce ', ; 
cannot but conceive him calm and confident little dis- 
appointed, not at all dejected, relying on h s °® m 

with steady consciousness and wait1 "^’ Ymnartialitv 
patience, the vicissitudes of opinion, and the impartiality 

° f That t a r man, "who venerated the church and monarchy 
,s John*,” did. should speak .with a just 1 abhorr«»c. 
of Milton as a politician, or rather as a daring foe 
s-ood oolity was surely to be expected ; and to tho 
who censure him, I would recommend his commentary 
1 Mifton's. celebrated complain, of his on, wl ten 

bv the lenity of Charles the Sec°n , jjad 

which,” as Johnson well observes, ^e world ha^had 

perhaps no other example, he. ™ overe i°-n was safe 
justification of the murder of ^soverog ^ ^ safe 

than he finds himself in danger, fallen a n V 

e,il tongue, »» Tad ”s eves b«n better 

passed round. This darkness, h rf1 mnassion : but 
employed, had undoubtedly deserved compassion, 

F 
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to add the mention of danger was ungrateful and 
unjust. He was fallen, indeed, on evil days; the time 
was come in which regicides could no longer boast 
their wickedness. But of evil tongues for Milton to 
complain, required impudence at least equal to his 
other powers; Milton, whose warmest advocates must 
allow, that he never spared any asperity of reproach, 
or brutality of insolence.” 

I could, with pleasure, expatiate upon the masterly 
execution of the Life of Dryden, which we have seen 
was one of Johnson’s literary projects at an early 
period, and which it is remarkable, that after desisting 
from it, from a supposed scantiness of materials, he 
should; at an advanced age, have exhibited so amply. 

In drawing Dryden ’s character, Johnson has given, 
though I suppose unintentionally, some touches of his 
own. Thus : “ The power that predominated in his 
intellectual operations was rather strong reason than 
quick sensibility. Upon all occasions that were pre- 
sented, he studied rather than felt; and produced 
sentiments not such as nature enforces, but meditation 
supplies. With the simple and elemental passions, as 
they spring separate in the mind, he seems not much 
acquainted. He is, therefore, with all his variety of 
excellence, not often pathetic, and had so little sensi- 
bility of the power of effusions purely natural, that he 
did not esteem them in others.” It may indeed be 
observed, that in all the numerous writings of Johnson, 
whether in prose or verse, and even in his tragedy, of 
which the subject is the distress of an unfortunate 

princess, there is not a single passage that ever drew 
a tear. * 

The Life of Pope was written by Johnson con amore, 
both from the early possession which that writer had 
taken of his mind, and from the pleasure which he 
must have felt, in for ever silencing all attempts to 
lessen his poetical fame, by demonstrating his excel- 
lence,. and pronouncing the following triumphant 
eulogium : 

“ After all this, it is surely superfluous to answer the 
question that has once been asked, Whether Pope was 
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„ noet ? otherwise than by asking in return, If Pope 
Inot a poet, where is poetry to be found? To circum- 
scribe poetry by a definition will only show the narrow- 
ness of the definer ; though a definition which shall 
exclude Pope will not easily be made. Let us look 
ound upon the present time, and back upon the past ; 
w us inquire to whom the voice of mankind has 
decreed the wreath of poetry ; let their productions be 
examined, and their claims stated, and the pretensions 

of Pope will be no more disputed.” 

I remember once to have heard Johnson say, Sir, 
a thousand years may elapse before there shal appear 
another man with a power of versification equal to that 
nf Pone.” That power must undoubtedly be allowed 
its due share in enhancing the value of his captivating 

C °=rwho had done liberal justice to Warburton 
in his edition of Shakspeare, which was published 
during the life of that powerful writer, with stdl greater 
liberality took an opportunity, in the life of Pope, of 
paying the tribute due to him when he was no longer 
in “high place,” but numbered with the dead. 

It seems strange, that two such men as Johnson and 
Warburton, who lived in the same age and c °untrj, 
should not only not have been in any degree of in - 
macv, but been almost personally unacquainted Bu 
such instances, though we must wonder at them 
not rare. If I am rightly informed after a careful 1- 
quirv, they never met but once, which was , ant 

of Mrs. French, in London, well known for her 
assemblies and bringing eminent characters togeth . 
The interview proved to be mutually agr • 

I am well informed, that Warburton said of Jo , 
“ I admire him, but I cannot bear his style • my 

Johnson being told of this, said ; a ^ expr essed 

“sp»isr„i Poper.rS’ten » 
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in conversation, Johnson observes, that “traditional 
memory retains no sallies of raillery, or sentences of 
observation ; nothing either pointed or solid, wise or 
merry ; and that one apophthegm only is recorded.” 
In this respect, Pope differed widely from Johnson, 
whose conversation was, perhaps, more admirable than 
even his writings, however excellent. Mr. Wilkes has, 
however, favoured me with one repaitee of Pope, of 
which Johnson was not informed. Johnson, after justly 
pp nsurine- him for having “ nursed in his mind a foolish 
disesteem of kings,” tells us, “ yet a little regard shown 
him by the Prince of Wales melted his obduracy ; and 
he had hot much to say when he was asked by his 
royal highness, how he could love cl prince while he 
disliked kings ? ” The answer which Pope made was, 
« The young lion is harmless, and even playful; but 
when his claws are full grown, he becomes cruel, dread- 
ful and mischievous,” 

But although we have no collection of Pope’s say- 
ings it is not therefore to be concluded, that he was 
not agreeable in social intercourse; for Johnson has 
been heard to say, that “ the happiest conversation is 
that of which nothing is distinctly remembered, but a 
general effect of pleasing impression. 

‘ In the Life of Addison we find an unplea«sing account 
of his having lent Steele a hundred pounds, and “re- 
claimed his loan by an execution.” In the new edition 
of the Biographia Britannic a, the authenticity of this 
anecdote is denied. But Mr. Malone has obliged me 
with the following note concerning it : — 

“Many persons having doubts concerning this fact, 
I applied to Dr. Johnson, to learn on what authority 
he asserted it. He told me, he had it from Savage, 
who lived in intimacy with Steele, and who mentioned, 
that Steele told him the story with tears in his eyes, 
Ben Victor, Dr. Johnson said, likewise informed, him 
of this remarkable transaction, from the relation of 
Mr. Wilks the comedian, who was also an intimate 
of Steele’s. Some, in defence of Addison, have said, 
' that * the act was done with the good-natured view of 
rousing Steele, and correcting that profusion which 
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always made him necessitous.’ ‘If that were the 
£? said Johnson, ‘ and that he only wanted to alarm 
o 5 would afterwards have ■ returned the money 

."S' friend whS it in no. pretended .ha, he did. ’ 
‘This too,’ he added, ‘ might be retorted by an advo- 
rate for Steele, who might allege, that he did not repay 
the loan intentionally, merely to see whether Addison 
would be mean and ungenerous 

IrfTs Send; we cannot dive into the hearts of 
"T but their actions arc open to observation. 

“ I then mentioned to him that some people t o g 
that Mr. Addison’s character was so pure, that th 
fact though true, ought to have been suppressed. _ He 
aw no reason for this. ‘ If nothing but the bright 
side of characters should be shown, we should sl * down 
h despondency, and think it utterly impossible to 
mitate them in anything. The sacred writers he 
observed, "related the vicious, as well as the virtuous 
actions of men; which had this moral effect, ^ 
kept mankind from despair, into which otherwise th y 

wodd naturally fall, were they not supported by the 

recollection that others had off ended like themselve^ 

and by penitence and amendment o 

restored to the favour of Heaven AV „ m : nation 0 f 

As the introduction to his critical examination o 

the genius and writings of Young,, he did NE.^Herbert 

Croft, then a barrister of Lincoln s ^ writt en g by 

man, the honour to adopt a • of p r Young’s 

that gentleman, who was the ver y 

son, and wished to vindicate him from ig _J_ 

erroneous remarks to his _ y is ; on D f Dr. Johnson, 

'“'xtslifc Of Dr. Young 

his son. What is crosse w i expunged by 

the author, what is crossed w.th red ^s e P S 
me. If you find any thing more that ' r „ 

omitted, I shall not be sorry ° s considei 

• It has always appeared to me to na 
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, rp nf fflerit and to display a pretty successful imita- 

share of merit. When 1 mentioned this to a 

tion of J°^" s0 y character, he opposed me vehe- 
very eminent y ^ ;( ; s nol a good imitation 

mently, exc aim g, pomp without his force; it 

? f J°R e " nrioSSte of the ouk without its 

Ss w«an image „ ""Si," if 

thought he tth h ; s mind again to work, he 

was not \ ^ - « te felieilv, “ It has all the eon tor- 

SnfofThe sibyl, without the inspiration." 

Mr Croft very properly guards us against supposing 

L * v«„ncr was a gloomy man; and mentions, that 

that Young . p * . * tin* t*o<)(!~huinour of tho 
“his oarish was indebted to tiu goou 01 me 

author of the Night Thoughts tor an assembly and 

! h^wlitijr-erecn.” A letter from a noble foreigner is 

quoted, in which he is said to have been “ very pleasant 

m Mr^Langton, who frequently visited him, informs 
me that there was an air of benevolence in lus manner, 
but that he could obtain from him less -in formation 
than he had hoped to receive hum <>n< who had lived 
so much in intercourse with the brightest men ot what 
been called the Augustan age ot hngland; and 
that he showed a degree of eager curiosity concerning 
the -common occurrences that were then passing, which 
appeared somewhat remarkable in a man < 
lectual stores, of such an advanced 
retired from life with declined, dis 
expectations. 

An instance at once ol his pensivi 

his cheerfulness of temper, appear, 

which he himself told to Mr. 1 -angina, w 
walking in his garden: “Her.- fs.-ud he 

° i* 1 . * * 1 „ 



age, a 

uppt 




jn 



turn of mind, and 


in a 
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andsome sun-dial, with this msenpt 
/hich (speaking with a smile) was 
y the next morning my dial '' 

In the Life of Swift, it up,. .-, 
ad a certain degree of prejudic, 
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, sufficiently active in obtaining for him an Irish de- 
“,. ec when it was solicited ; but of this there was not 
sufficient evidence ; and let me not presume to charge 
Johnson with injustice, because he did not think so 
Highly of the writings of this author, as I have done 
from my youth upwards. ^ ct that he had an unfavour* 
able bias is evident, were it only from that passage in 
which he speaks ol Swift’s practice of saving, as first 
ridiculous, and at last detestable ; ” and yet after some 
examination of circumstances, finds himself obliged to 
own that “ it will perhaps appear that he - only liked 
one ’mode of expense better than another, and saved 
merely that he might have something to give. _ _ 

While the world in general was filled with admiration 
of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, there were narrow, 
circles in which prejudice and resentment were fostered, 
and from which attacks of different sorts issued against 
him By some violent Whigs he was arraigned of 
injustice to Milton; by some Cambridge men, of de- 
preciating Gray ; and his expressing with a dignified 
freedom what he really thought of George, Lord 
Lyttelton, gave offence to some of the friends of tha 
nobleman, and particularly produced a declaration of 
war against him from Mrs. Montagu, the ingenious 
essayist on Shakspeare, between whom and his lordship 
a commerce of reciprocal compliments had long been 
;arried on. These minute inconveniences gave not the 

•e to Johnson. He nobly said, when I 
n the feeble though shrill outcry which 
lad been raised, “ Sir, I considered myself as entrusted 
Xh a certain portion of truth. I have given my 
ipinion sincerely; let them show where they 
wrong.” 
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Mr. Ogilvik was unlucky 

topic of his conversation the 
country. He began with saying 
rich land around Bdi 
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to choose for the 
praises of his native 
that there was very 
Goldsmith, who had 
this, very 
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with a sneering Hugh. Disconcei tc d <i little by this ? 
Mr. Ogilvie then took new ground, where, I suppose, 
he thought himself perfectly safe; for he observed, 
that Scotland had a great many noble wild prospects. 
Johnson. “ I believe, Sir, you have a great many. 
Norway, too, has noble wild prospects ; ^ and Lapland 
is remarkable for prodigious noble wild prospects. 
| But, Sir, let me tell you, the noblest prospect which 
1 a Scotchman ever sees, is the high road that leads him 
l to England. ” This unexpected and pointed sally pro- 
duced a roar of applause. After all, however, those 
who admire the rude grandeur of nature cannot deny 
it to Caledonia. 


“ I know no man,” said he, “ who is more master of 
his wife and family than Thrale. I f he but holds up 
a finger, he is obeyed. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that she is above him in literary attainments. She is 
more flippant ; but he has ten times her learning : he 
is a regular scholar ; but her learning is® that of a 
schoolboy in one of the lower forms.” My readers may 
naturally wish for some representation of the figures 
of this couple. Mr. Thrale was tall, well proportioned, 
and stately. As for Madam , or my Mistress , by which 
epithets Johnson used to mention Mrs. Thrale, she was 
short, plump, and brisk. She has herself given us a 
lively view of the idea which Johnson had of her person, 
on her appearing before him in a dark-coloured gown: 
“ You little creatures should never wear those sort of 


clothes, however; they are unsuitable in every way. 
What ! have not all insects gay colours? ” Mr. Thrale 
gave his wife a liberal indulgence, both in the choice 
of their company, and in the mode of entertaining 
them. He understood and valued Johnson, without 
remission, from their first acquaintance to the day of 
his death. Mrs. Thrale was enchanted with Johnson’s 
conversation for its own sake, and had also a very 
allowable vanity in appearing to be honoured with the 
attention of so celebrated a man. 

Mr. Ferguson, the self-taught philosopher, told him 
of a new-invented machine which went without horses: 
a man who sat in it turned a handle, which worked a 


* /v that drove it forward. then, Sii, said John- 
S An what is gained is, the man has his choice whether 
j®“’ ill move himself alone, or himself and the machine 
too!”' Dominicetti being mentioned he would not 
,, him any merit. " I here is nothing in all this 

stem. No, Sir ; mediated bath, can be no 
Setter than warm water : their only etlcct can be that 
of tepid moisture.” One of the company took the 
other side, maintaining that medicines of various sorts 
and some too of most powerful effect, are introduced 
fnto the human frame by the medium of the pores , 
2 therefore, when warm water is impregnated with 
salutiferous substances, it may produce great effects 
* ; bath. This appeared to me very satisfactory. 
Johnson did not answer it; but talking for victory, 
' n( i determined to be master of the field, he had le- 
course to the device which Goldsmith imputed to him 
in the witty words of one of Cibber’s comedies : There* 
is no arguing with Johnson ; for when his pistol misses^ 
fire he knocks you down with the butt-end of it. He| 
turned to < the gentleman, “ Well Sir go to Domini.; 
cetti and get thyself fumigated; but be sure that the 
£i be directed to .by head,, for tU, » th «)«- 
Mart ” This produced a triumphant loar of laughte 
from the motley assembly of philosophers, printers, and 

dependents, male and female. _ 

A learned gentleman, who, in the course ofconver 

sation, wished to inform us of this simple fact, th 

the counsel upon the circuit of Sbr ® ur ? *^ ute s 
bitten by fleas, took, I suppose, seven or eight mi^ t^ 

in relating it circumstantially. He in P , e 
phrase told us, that large bales of woollen cloth were 
WWH in- the town-hall ; that by reason of this, fleas 

nestled there in prodig.ous number tha 

of the counsel were near the town-hall, a wonderful 
little animals moved from place to plac gentle- 

agility. Johnson sat in great impa 1 t j ien burst 

man had ‘finished his tedious narrative, , ^ ^ yQU 

out (playfully however), ^ taken you such a 

time, that a lion must have served you a twelvem 
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He would not allow Scotland to derive any credit 
from Lord Mansfield; for he was educated i n England. 
“ Much,” said he, “ may be made of a Scotchman, If 

he be caught young.” 

A gentleman having, to some ot the usual arguments 
for drinking, added this “ You know, Sir, drinking 
drives away care, and makes us foi get whatever is 
disagreeable. Would not you allow a man to drink 
, for that reason? ” Johnson. res, Sir, if he sat next 


Mr. Strahan had taken a poor boy from the country 

as an apprentice, ' upon Johnson’s recommendation. 

Johnson having “inquired after him, said, “Mr. Strahan, 
let me have five guineas on account, and I’ll give this 
boy one. Nay, if a man recommends a boy, and does 
nothing for him, it is sad work. Call him down.”— 
I followed him into the court-yard, behind Mr. Stra- 
han’s house; and there I had a proof of what I heard 
him profess, that he talked alike to all. “ Some people 
tell you that they let themselves down to the capacity 
of their hearers. I never do that. I speak uniformly, 
in as intelligible a manner as I can.'*’ — “ Well, my 
boy, how do you go on?” “Pretty well, Sir; but 
they are afraid I an’t strong enough for some parts 
. of the business.” Johnson. “ Why, I shall be sorry for 
it ; for, when you consider with how little mental power 
and corporeal labour a printer can get a guinea a week, 
it is a very desirable occupation for you. Do you hear 
— take all the pains you can ; and if this does not do, we 
must think of some other way of life for you. There’s a 
■ guinea.” — Here was one of the many, many instances of 
his active benevolence. At the same time, the slow and 
sonorous solemnity with which, while he bent himself 
down, he addressed a little thick short-legged boy, 
contrasted with the boy’s awkwardness and awe, could 
not but excite some ludicrous emotions. 


“ After having talked slightingly of music, he was 
observed to listen very attentively while Miss Thrale 
played on the harpsichord, and with eagerness he called 
to her, ‘ Why don’t you dash away like Burney? ’ Dr. 
Burney upon this said to him, * I believe, Sir, we shall 



i « musician of you at last.’ Johnson with candid 
lake a mus ' ^ j s j ia p gi a d to have a new 

e T S Lnl V h n he°orten enlarged upon the evil of intoxica- 
■ T hf was by no means harsh and unforgiving to 
Ee who indulged in occasional excess in wine. One 
( lie friends, I well remember, came to SU P a ‘ ■ * 

’ h .n with him and some other gentlemen., and too 
av . er , n ' j'cvwerrd that he had drunk too much at 
gj » 1 who loved mischief, thinking to 

imner. vv ™' _ asked Johnson, a few days 

produce a ^ ■ ' g- r ’ wka t d j d y 0 ur friend say to 
.(leewards, W 11. b , ;n such situation ? 

Sisco Sir, he said_.ll that . mao short 

av * he said he was sorry for it. . , 

! iolrrfoced Aristotle’s d^ Hoe^^o the 

ss { y L ss rssr 2 

be purged by terror ana pi y talk , 

rss*“ -frs; 

address. Johnson. “ Why, gr, y°« are A nal sense . 

to SpeTTmTuf iti P K1he hLman W The 
Lind is subject to the same imperfection. The Passions 
are the great movers of human action ^ } th 

mixed with such impurities, that it is 

should be purged or .refined y oass i on - but by see- 
For instance, ambition is a noble ^ ^ ^ exc J ively 

ing upon the stage, that ; n Justice is punished, 

.ambitious as to ^se himself ces of suc h a 

we are terrified at the £ a Certain degree of 

passion. In the same ma : that a man 

resentment is necessary ;b t ^ of it> and are 

carries it too fai, we pity . „ My rec ord upon 

gM 'sioTd^greLt 3 1 injLKce to Johnson’s expres- 

this occasion does great mj“ brilliant, that Mr. 

sioo, which was so fore* e and br.lh. ^ 

Cradock whispered me, O that m 
“ He’would not allow me ro praise a lady then a. Bath ; 
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observing - , “She docs not gnm upon mo, Sir; I thinl 
her C empty-headed. ” He was, indeed a stern critic 
upon characters and manners. r.\en Mrs 
not escape his friendly animadversion at times 
he and I were one day endeavouring to ascertain, 
article by article, how one of our friends could possible 
spend as much money in his lanuly as he told us he did, 
she interrupted us by a lively extravagant sally, on th( 
expense of clothing his children, describing it in a verj 
ludicrous and fanciful manner. Johnson looked a little 
angry, and said, “ Nay, Madam, when you are declaim- 
ing, declaim; and when you are calculating, calculate,! 
At another time, when she stud, perhaps affectedly, 
“ I don’t like to tlv ; — Johnson. ‘ With your wings 
Madam, you must fly:' but have a care, there arc 
clippers abroad.” 

Johnson attacked the Americans with intemperate 
vehemence of abuse. I said something in their favour; 
and added, that I was always sorry when he talked on 
that subject. This, it seems, exasperated him; though 
he said nothing at the time. The cloud was charged 
with sulphureous vapour, which was afterwards to 
burst in thunder. We talked of a gentleman who 
was running* out: his fortune in London; and I 
said, “ We must get him out of it. All his friends must 
quarrel with him, and that will soon drive him away” 
Johnson. “ Nay, Sir, we MI semi you to him. 
company does not drive a man out of his hous< 
will.” This was a horrible shock, for which there was 
no visible cause. I afterwards asked 
said so harsh a thing. Johnson. 
made me angry about the Amerie: 

“ But why did you not take your 
Johnson (smiling). ** Because, Sir, 1 had nothing ready 
A man cannot strike till lie has his 
was a candid and pleasant eonfessiot 

“ Though he used to censure earrh 
vehemence, he owned, that he once, it 
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so that he < 

“ A gentleman who introduced his brother to Dr. 




‘ rhlldren, which he discovered 

“ pretty dears,” and 



mated Hodge, Ins cat ; 



sters, 


indulgence with which he 

whom he himself used to ~ -« «■ / c r pciike 

the servants, having that trouble, should take a d shke 

ture. I am, unluckily, one ol tnose 

who have an "pathv to a eat, so that I am uneasy 
who nu\< an 1 - - ^at I frequently 

-e of this same 
ing up Dr. 

with much satisfaction, 
S’ So? ^/Lf-whisding, rubbed 

p r«., » J»e, ■ why, y-j-.ftt; 

whom I liked better than this , 

if nereeiving Hodge to be out of coun- 
" pu h very fine cat, a very fine 
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This reminds me of the ludicrous account, which he 

gave Mr. Langton of the despicable state of a young 

gentleman of good family. “ Sir, when I heard of him* 

last, he was running about town shooting* eats.” And 

then, in a sort of kindly reverie, he bethought himself 

of his own favourite eat, and sa w * “ R,,f rT ~i 

* « « 


. Hodge shan’t 

be shot; no, no, Hodge shall not be shot:.” 

Many instances of his resolution may be mentioned. 
One day, at Mr. Beauclerlc’s house in the country, 
when two large dogs were lighting, he went up to 
them, and beat them till they separated ; and at another 
time, when told of the danger there was that a gun 
might burst if charged with many balls, he put in six 
or seven, and fired it off against a walk Mr. Langton 
told me, that when they were swimming together near 
Oxford, he cautioned Dr. Johnson against a pool, which 
was reckoned particularly^ dangerous ; upon which John- 
son directly swam into it. He told me himself that 
one night he was attacked in the street by four men, to 
whom he would not yield, but kept: them all at bay, till 
the watch, came up, and carried both him and them to 
the round-house. In the playhouse at Lichfield, as Mr. 
Garrick informed me, Johnson having for a moment 
quitted a chair which was placed for him between the 
side scenes, a gentleman took possession of it, and, 
when Johnson on his return civilly demanded his seat, 
rudely refused to give it up; upon which Johnson laid 
hold of it, and tossed him and the chair into the pit. 
Foote, who so successfully revived the old comedy, by 
exhibiting living characters, had resolved to imitate 
Johnson on the stage, expecting great profits from his 
ridicule of so celebrated a man. Johnson being in- 
formed of his intention, and being at dinner at Mr. 
Thomas Davies’s, the bookseller, from whom I had the 
story, he asked Mr. Davies, “ what was 
price of an oak stick? ” and being answered s 
“ Why then, Sir,” said he, “give me leave to send your 
servant to purchase me a shilling one. I’ll have a 
double quantity; for I am told Foote means to take me 
off , as he calls it, and I am determined the fellow shall 
not do it with impunity.” Davies took care 
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Foote of. this 

° f When* Mrs. Siddons came into the room, there hap- 
netted to be no chair ready tor her, which he observing 
P "h w h a smile, “ Madam, you who so often occasion 
fwlint of seats to other people, will the more easily 

. , cc the want ol one your sell. 

Tolmson having argued for some time with a perti- 
nacious gentleman, his opponent, who had talked in a 
nu ralimr manner, happened to say, I don t 
stand P you, Sir;” upon which Jiihnson observed 
I have found you an argument; but 1 am not 
to find you an undei 

— I* 1 1 ... ... » U--W it* 




ink in her seventh year. He took the .trouble 
■ite'it in a large round hand nearly resembling printed 

.1,1; ,ho miRhl. h.™ ° 

ding it herself. The original lies before, me, but 
,11 be faithfully restored to her; and 1 ^are say 
preserved by her as a jewel, as long as she lives. 

to Miss Jane Lanuton, 

In Rochester, Kent. 

“ May io, 1784. 

My dearest Miss Jenny, 

“ 1 am sorry that your pretty letter has been s 

y without being answered; but, when I am _ 
well, I do not always write plain enough fo 
i ladies. I am glad, my dear, to see that you 

so well, and hope that you mind your pen, yo 
........ for they are all necessaiy. xoui 

*. \ .._,i you re- 

u uav,* employ- 

t when you do not care to rcad, .. li ^^ 1 i/ ^“a^ 'fng 
i older, I hope you Wl1 . bc J" y d f r0 £ h your whole 
limetio ; and, above a11 ' ‘ rs YJ read your 

you will carefully say your P r ? ' V, servant, 

1 t , , m mv tlear your most humble s ? 
mt, my uvai, yw « o am Johnson. 
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No man was more ready to make an apology when lie 
had censured unjustly than Johnson When a proof- 
sheet of one of his works was brought to him, he found 
fault with the mode in which a part of it was arranged, 5 
refused to read it, and in a passion, desired that the 
compositor might be sent to him. The compositor was 
Mr. Manning, a decent sensible man, who had coin - 
posed about one half of his Dictionary when in Mr. 
Strahan’s printing-house; and a great part of his 
Lives of the Poets, when in that of Mr. Nichols; and 
who (in his seventy-seventh year) when in Mr. Baldwin’s 
printing-house, composed a part of the first edition of 
this work concerning him. By producing the manu- 
script he at once satisfied Dr. Johnson that he was not 
to blame. Upon which Johnson candidly and earnestly 
said to him, “ Mr. Compositor, I ask your pardon ; Mr. 
Compositor, I ask your pardon, again and again. 

A gentleman having said that a conge d’elire has not, 
perhaps , the force of a command, but may be con- 
sidered only as a strong recommendation “ Sir,” 
replied Johnson, who overheard him, “ it is such a 
recommendation, as if I should throw you out of a 
two-pair-of-stairs window, and lecommend to you to 

fall soft.” 


DEATH OF JOHNSON 

[In 1782 Johnson’s ill-health began to increase : in 
June, 1783, he was struck with a temporary paralysis, 
and at the end of the year asthma and dropsy attacked 
him. He recovered sufficiently to go to Oxford in the 
summer of 1784, but as winter approached he gradually 
succumbed. His death took place on the 13th of 
December, and he was buried in Westminster Abbey; 
a monument stands to his memory in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral.] 

My readers are now, at last, to behold Samuel John- 
son preparing himself for that doom, from which the 
most exalted powers afford no exemption to man. 
Death had always been to him an object of terror : so 
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that, though by no means happy, he still clung to life 
with an eagerness at which many have wondered. At 
any time when he was ill, he was very much pleased to 
be told that he looked better. An ingenious member of 
the Eumelian Club informs me, that upon one occasion, 
when he said to him that he saw health returning to his * 
cheek, Johnson seized him by the hand and exclaimed, 

' “ Sir, you are one of the kindest friends I ever had.” 

His own statement of his views of futurity will ap- 
pear truly rational; and may, perhaps, impress the 
unthinking with seriousness. 

“You know,” says he to Mrs. Thrale, “I never 
thought confidence with respect to futurity any part of 
the character of a brave, a wise, or a good man. 
Bravery has no place where it can avail nothing; wis- 
dom impresses strongly the consciousness of those 
faults, of 'which it is, perhaps, itself an aggravation; 
and goodness, always wishing to be better, and im- 
puting every deficience to criminal negligence, and 
every fault to voluntary corruption, never dares to 
suppose the condition of forgiveness fulfilled, nor what 
is wanting in the crime supplied by penitence. 

“This is the state of the best; but what must be the 
condition of him whose heart will not suffer him to rank 
himself among the best, or among the good? Such 
must be his dread of the approaching trial, as will leave 
him little attention to the opinion of those whom he is 
leaving for ever; and the serenity that is not felt, it 

can be no virtue to feign. ” 

It is not my intention to give a very minute detail of 
the particulars of Johnson’s remaining days, of whom 
it was now evident that the crisis was fast approaching, 
when he must “ die like men, and fall like one of the 
princes .” Yet it will be instructive, as well as grati- 
fying to the curiosity of my readers, to record a few 
circumstances, on the authenticity of which they may 
perfectly rely, as I have been at the utmost pains to 
obtain an accurate account of his last illness, from the 
best authority. 

Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Warren, and Dr. 
Butter; physicians, generously attended him, without 
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accepting any fees, as did Mr. Cruikshank, surgeon; 
and all that could be done from professional skill and 
ability was tried, to prolong a life so truly valuable. 
He himself, indeed, having, on account of his very bad 
constitution, been perpetually applying himself to 
medical inquiries, united his own efforts with those of 
the gentlemen who attended him ; and imagining that 
the dropsical collection of water which oppressed him 
might be drawn off by making incisions in his body, he, 
with his usual resolute defiance of pain, cut deep, when 
he thought that his surgeon had done it too tenderly. 

About eight or ten days before his death, when Dr. 
Brocklesby paid him his morning visit, he seemed very 
low and desponding, and said, “ I have been as a dying 
man all night.” He then emphatically broke out in the 

words of Shakspeare : — 

% 

4 4 Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff, 

Which weighs upon the heart ?” 

To which Dr. Brocklesby readily answered from the 
same great poet, — 


ti 




Must minister to himself 


Therein the patient 


Johnson expressed himself much satisfied with the ap- 
plication. 

Having no other relations, it had been lor some time 
Johnson’s intention to make a liberal provision for his 
faithful servant, Mr. Francis Barber, whom he looked 
upon as particularly under his protection, and whom 
he had all along treated truly as an humble friend. 
Having asked Dr. Brocklesby what would be a proper 
annuity to a favourite servant, and being answered that 
it must depend on the circumstances of the master ; and 
that in the case of a nobleman fifty pounds a year was 
considered as an adequate reward for many years’ 
faithful service;— Then, “ said Johnson, “shall I be 
nohilissimus, for I mean to leave Frank seventy pounds 
a year, and I desire you to tell him so.” It is strange, 
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however, to think, that Johnson was not free from that 
general weakness of being averse to execute a will, so 
that he delayed it: from time to time; and had it not 
been for Sir John Hawkins’s repeatedly urging it, I 
think it is probable that his kind resolution would not 
have been fulfilled. After making one, which, as Sir 
T 0 hn Hawkins informs us, extended no further than the 
promised annuity, Johnson’s final disposition of his 
property was established by a Will and Codicil. * . 

The consideration of numerous papers of which he 
was possessed seems to have struck Johnson’s mind 
with a sudden anxiety; and as they were in great con- 
fusion, it is much to be lamented that he had not 
intrusted some faithful and discreet person with the 
care and selection of them ; instead of which he, in a 
precipitate manner, burnt large masses of them, with 
little regard, as I apprehend, to discrimination. Not 
that I suppose we have thus been deprived of any com- 
positions which he had ever intended for the public eye ; 
but from what escaped the flames I judge that many 
curious circumstances, relating both to himself and 

other literary characters, have perished. 

Two very valuable articles, I am sure, we have lost, 
which were two quarto volumes, containing a full, fair, 
and most particular account of his own life, from his 
earliest recollection. I owned to him, that having acci- 
dentally seen them, I had read a great deal in them; 
and apologizing for the liberty I had taken, asked him. 
if I could help it He placidly answered, Why Sir 
I do not think you could have helped it. ^ 1 said tnat 
I had, for once in my life, felt half an inclination o 
commit theft. It had come into my mind to carry ott 
those two volumes, and never see him more. ^ Upon 
inquiring how this would have affected him, bir, sa 

he, “ I believe I should Eave gone mad.;’ 

During his last illness Johnson experienced the steady 

and kind attachment of his numerous friends. . * 

Hoole has drawn up a narrative of what P ass ^ ^ ^he 
visits which he paid him during that timc^^om the 
10th of November to the 13th of December^ the day 

‘ ;e. and has favoured me with a perusal 
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of it, with permission to make extracts, which I have 
done. 

Nobody was more attentive to him than Mr. Langton, 
to whom he tenderly said, Te teneam morions deficiente 
manu. And I think it highly to the honour of Mr. 
Windham, that his important occupations as an active 
statesman did not prevent him from paying assiduous 
respect to the dying Sage whom he revered. Mr. Lang- 
ton informs me, that “ one day he found Mr. Burke and 
four or five more friends sitting with Johnson. Mr. 
Burke said to him, ‘ I am afraid, Sir, such a number 
of us may be oppressive to you.’ — ‘No, Sir,’ said 
Johnson, 4 it is not so; and I must be in a wr.etched 
state indeed when your company would not be a delight 
to me.’ Mr. Burke, in a tremulous voice, expressive of 
being very tenderly affected, replied, ‘ My dear Sir, you 
have always been too good to me.’ Immediately after- 
wards he went away. This was the last circumstance 
in the acquaintance of these two eminent men.” 

The following particulars of his conversation within 
a few days of his death I give on the authority of Mr. 
John Nichols. 

“ Of his friend Cave he always spoke with great 
affection. ‘Yet,’ said he, 4 Cave (who never looked 
out of his window but with a view to the Gentleman's 
Magazine) was a penurious paymaster; he would con- 
tract for lines by the hundred, and expect the long 
hundred; but he was a good man, and always delighted 
to have his friends at his table.’ 

“ When talking of a regular edition of his own works, 
he said that he had power (from the booksellers) to 
print such an edition, if his health admitted it; but had 
no power to assign over any edition, unless he could 
add notes, and so alter them as to make them new 
works ; which his state of health forbade him to think 
of. 4 I may possibly live,’ said he, 4 or rather breathe, 
three days, or perhaps three weeks ; but find myself 
daily and gradually weaker. ’ 

“ He said at another time, three or four days only 
before his death, speaking of the little fear he had of 
undergoing a chirurgical operation, 4 I would give one 


of these legs for a. year more of life, I mean of comfort- 
able life, not such as that which I now suffer ; ’ and 

lamented much his inability to read during his hours of 
restlessness. ‘ I used formerly,’ he added, ‘ when sleen- 
less in bed, to read like a Turk. ’ 1 


“ Whilst confined by his last illness, it was his regular 
practice to have the church service read to him hv 
attentive and friendly divine. The Rev. Mr. Hoole 
performed this kind office in my presence for the last 
time, when, by his own desire, no more than the Ljtany 
was read ; in which his responses were in the deep and 
sonorous voice which Mr. Boswell has occasionally 
noticed, and with the most profound devotion that can 
be imagined. His hearing not being quite perfect he 
more than once interrupted Mr. Hoole with, ‘ Louder’ 
my dear Sir, louder, I entreat you, or you pray in 
vain ! ’ — and, when the service was ended, he, with 
great earnestness, turned round to an excellent lady 
who was present, saying, ‘ I thank you, Madam, 
very heartily , for your kindness in joining me in this 
solemn exercise. Live well, I conjure you; and you 
will not feel the compunction at the last which I now 
fed.’ So truly humble were the thoughts which this 
great and good man entertained of his own approaches 
to religious perfection.” 

Amidst the melancholy clouds which hung over the 
dying Johnson, his characteristical manner showed itself 
on different occasions. 

When Dr. Warren, in his usual style, hoped that he 
was better,, his answer was, “No, "Sir; you cannot 
conceive with what acceleration I advance towards 
death.” 


A man whom he had never seen before was employed 
one night to sit up with him. Being asked next morn- 
ing how he liked his attendant, his answer was, “ Not 
at all, Sir; the fellow’s an idiot; he is as awkward as 
a turnspit when first put into the wheel, and as sleepy 
as a dormouse.” 


Mr. Windham having placed a pillow conveniently 
to support him, he thanked him for his kindness, and 
said, “ That will do — all that a pillow can do.” 
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As he opened a note which his servant brought to 
him, he said, “ An odd thought strikes me : — we shall 

receive no letters in the grave.” 

He requested three thing’s ot Sii Joshun Iveynolds 
To forgive him thirty pounds which he had borrowed 
of him ; — to read the Bible;— and never to use his 
pencil on a Sunday. Sir Joshua readily acquiesced. 

Johnson, with that native fortitude which, amidst all 
his bodily distress and mental sufferings, never forsook 
him asked Dr. Brocklesby, as a man in whom he had 
confidence, to tell him plainly whether he could recover. 
“Give me,” said he, “a direct answer.” The doctor, 
having first asked him if he could bear the whole truth, 
which way soever it might lead, and being answered 
that he could, declared that, in his opinion, he could not 
recover without a miracle, “ 1 hen,” said Johnson, “ I 
will take no more physic, not even my opiates ; for I 
have prayed that I may render up my soul to God 
unclouded.” In this resolution he persevered, and, at 
the same time, used only the weakest kinds of sus- 
tenance. Being pressed by IVIt . Windham to take 
somewhat more generous nourishment, lest too low a 
diet should have the very effect which he dreaded, by 
debilitating his mind, he said, “ I will take any thing 
but inebriating sustenance.” 

Of his last moments, my brother, Thomas David, has 
furnished me with the following particulars : — 

“ The Doctor, from the time that he was certain his 
death was near, appeared to be perfectly resigned, was 
seldom or never fretful or out of temper, and often said 
to his faithful servant, who gave me this account, 
‘ Attend, Francis, to the salvation of your soul, which 
is the object of greatest importance : ’ he also explained 
to him passages in the Scripture, and seemed to have 
pleasure in talking upon religious subjects. 

“On Monday, the 13th of December, the day on 
which he died, a Miss Morris, daughter to a particular 
friend of his, called, and said to Francis, that she 
begged to be permitted to see the Doctor, that she 
might earnestly request him to give her his blessing. 
Francis went into the room, followed by the young 
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lady, and delivered the message. The Doctor turned 
himself in the bed, and said, ‘ God bless you, my dear !’ 
These were the last words he spoke. His difficulty of 
breathing increased till about seven o’clock in the even- 
ing when Mr. Barber and Mrs. Desmoulins, who were 
sitting in the room, observing that the noise he had 
made in breathing had ceased, went to the bed, and 

found he was dead. ” 
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C J ve tse’ fortunes of the plagues of Kgypt ami oi the 

£. S? W «>* "*•*“ 10 thcw 

,, , lltorennsmaUu 

69. pars mag^xa mi. b 

t„. *. .« ««« *»« » **-ja »i”; 

- «r“:* »' df-i; “ ii b 

- — - «■ 

72 , indifferent in ^ * , »* u \ ; v. i.- 4 L 

choice to sleep or die, ; . a • t ;inoSH the border, much he- 

jn yss ”» J£' r> * to 

Iberality of the Scotch nmrrmge k^s. 

?4 . surly virtue U , OT Uke U^se contend, 

!* '** *»rt 


mtmr s/Kc* ( *vv - a 1 av jve me pnn^u, . T ■ - t0 

Live the couch, of »>«*. ! , (lim ,)ie tenants, , ' n , 1 ' ud 

follow the A‘” l " d ]’ l y' 1 draw warrants, and a Sunday I draw bur. 
market, on batuuU) r 

76. Birnam-wood. MacMA, v. tv. 

Milton's remark. AS-l'S}**'* acli n K version KMard III, 

A °oOft^iK e headV So rnueh for Buckingham. -H. 

in meditation® fugae, mwlitatmtt Ihg spjrit 

78. Diaholns Ben Jenson’s play The 

Mortimer. WtlUes tronu. y 
Ml of Mtrtivur to the ol ™ , 

corps diplomatique, the -1>P><»»‘‘ 1 ‘ L * seventee nth century, e.g. 

80. Metaphysical Poets c«-t tain • . conceits and far-J ch 

s’ , “i tm * ar- 
se. cm&'ta. «< " , “ J 



not be credited but could not tfjohtoa 

s& •£*--> 

o, f »uen on evil days. Paradise Lost, ju. 5 - 

S'. X asperity of reproach, in his political controvers.es. 

famous was the Cumaean oiuyi. t. » , 

the most am the perio d 0 f highest purity and refinement 

the Augustan age, t. p f Augustus . ln English liter- 

ir sss J’sa “ “ “” ri by ° r Q ™ 

Anne * Return Postume, I Labuntur anni. —Horace, 

Eheu ft ga< m years slip away. 

II; X1 j * 5 i p Q recommended Johnson to Earl 

Gow'er“wh“endetvoured to procure for him a degree from Dublin, by 

Wr Qo n ^de 1 active 0 benevo^n l oe^ W1 “ I shall never forget the impression I 
, .??• ?£ ^hnson’s favour, the first time I was in his company on his 
felt m D «« to his lodgings at one or two o clock in the 

Shg he often saw poor children 

Sat he used to put pennies into their hands to buy them a breakfast. 
Miss Reynolds’ Recollections.— C. . . 

3 jt fVvp mm? rnven to the king’s permission to a dean 

f.vr * irr 6^. yfiA ,ta. .t,™* 

The nerson to he elected has always accompanied the permission. 

h „ P +*. Emnelian Club. A Club in I-ondon, founded by the learned 
97 \ the Eumel honour of whose name it was 

and ingenious physician, ux. * 
called Eumelian from the Greek.— B. .. 

o 8 . the words of Shahspere. Macbeth , v. m. 40. 

100 Te teneam morions deflciente manu. Tibullus, Elegies , 1. 1. oa 



* ■ ' . u: ftPrao hies only amplify the text; if nothing of value can be a4.ded 
r H ESB bl °S r o a P^ ; s fo y und there, the name will not be found below. 

Ty . wuiiam (1706-1789), a tutor and eventually Master of 
Pembroke Cotkge, Oxford, ; where he formed a lasting friendship 

loBepMi672-i7i9), essayist, poet, and statesman; his chief 
M wor’kfarJhis essays in the Taller and Sfutatdr and his tragedy 

1 1 Blander the Great, king of Macedonia and conqueror of the East, 
fed in Babylon 323 B.c. at the age of 32. 

UUtoton! - celebrated lyric, poet, born at Teos in Asia Mrnor in the 

sixth cen tury b efore Ch^^_^ was entrus t e d by Walpole with 

"ft £3S« d°S“f Si." 1 ” £ “ 

th t l a Gredu philosopher, the tutor of Alessndei 

^ wrote books on logic, metaphysics, ethics, politics, 

&ud P ^ »v \ first Roman emperor ; in his reign 

to8 turisbe 3 d Virgil, 4 Irivyj Horace, Ovid, Tibullus, and other writers 
Baldly Henry, printer of th ^Ufc of Johnson, and Master of the 

Johnson’s service^,*, 
B “’johnlo“tni him tf school at Bishop 'Stafford and made him his 

chief legatee ; see Bathurst , er and naturalist. In the 

Barrington, Dairies (\ 7 2 T^°°°h ' * 4 ther odd ity.’ 

Old Bakers Lamb refers to lnm m, an^ ^ ^ figur£ and 

y, Spranger (I 7 l 9 ~i 777 )> ‘ ^ David Garrick, 

mellifluous voice ; be was a rival 01 u ^ of Colonel 

athurat, Dr. Klchard (d. I 7 &s)» J to En gi an d. He studied 

Bathurst who brought l ® a nd died in an expedition 

medicine, became an army surgeon, 

against Havann&h. 
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Baxter Richard (1615-1691), a presbylerian divine and the author 01 
the Saints' Everlasting Rest. 

m /T „ n t *7 Sol the grandson of the first Duke of 

BeaU | e Alblns and thepossessor of a fine library of 30,000 volumes. 

trfsfi'?— t7a 2^ ttiG gfrc&tcst cl&ssicfil scTiol&r that 
BCnt Eneland has produced -he discovered the digamma, and proved 
4 e § . liters ofPhcdaris spurious ; he was Master of Tnmty College, 

Cambridge, from 1700-1742- , , 

Bickerstaff, Isaac, a dramatic writer, born in Ireland about 1735. . 

Blair, Dr. Hugh (1718-1800), a Hume ’ y tngZT ^ 

nnnularitv and were translated into many languages. 

■ LL-s (1636-1711), author of Satires (the first being the 

ISVU) ..d of TUAHJ l:«r,. 

fTSSS" “• 

whom the war has driven from his residence ai vaiencia. . . . 
He S a very agreeable man and speaks no Scotch. -Johnson to 

* Mrs. Thrale, 1780. . . . , 

Brockleshy, Dr. Richard (1722-1797), bad a large practice m the 
^nd He was remarkably generous, making Burke a present of 

. /1000 and offering Johnson &IOO a yeai for life. 

have just succeeded in revealing the identity of 
‘Tom Brown,’ who followed Mrs. Oliver as Johnson’s instructor 
in English, and who as Boswell records, ‘ published a spelling 
book and dedicated it to the universe . 1 He was Thomas 
Browne, a Lichfield shoemaker, who turned schoolmaster, and 
died in August, 1717, the year of Johnson s entering Lichheld 
School Browne was associated with the Olivers, who alsc 
were shoemakers. He was not exactly a poor man, yet aftei 
his death no literature was found in his house except a parce 
of old books’ in the kitchen, valued at five shillings; and thy 
school-room contained nothing but one table and an old chair. 
With such an economy of apparatus are great men usually 
fashioned.”- — Aleyn Lyell Keade. 

B ur ke E dmu nd (1729—1 797 ), statesman, orator, and author of A 
Treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful , Reflections on the French 
Revolution ; he was the prime mover in the foundation of the 

Literary Club. * 

Burney, Dr, Charles (1726-1814), a musician and author. His 
daughter was Fanny Burney (afterwards Madame D’Arblay), 

authoress of Evelina. 


Bute, E. of (17 1 3-1 792), a favourite minister of George III. : 

Cave, Edward (1691-1754), purchased a printing office in 1731 and 
started the Gentleman's Magazine under the name Sylvanus 
Urban. Johnson says its sale was over ten thousand in 1739, 

Charles III. (1720-1788), grandson of James II. 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, E. of (1694-1773), Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Secretary of State ; author of the famous Letters. 
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- Al1eV (1671-1757)5 an actor and author of various plays; 
r, C°U e y t ' * in I73 o ; he wrote an autobiography— 

a L P X/t^> £ W of Mr. Colley Cibber, Comedian. 

A tip 1 17 14-1766), wife of Theophilus Cibber, son of Colley 
»*•, *f; s ^ e 7 was famous for her fine voice and her tragic acting. 

1MKe n SamueUl67S->729). published various theological works and 

' edited Caesar and Homer s Iliad. . , 

^probably John ClaKton, F. A.S., author of a paper in Archaec 

(,7-12-1794), dramatist, and a manager of Covent 
^Garfen Theat ” where he produced Goldsmith’s She Stoops to 

„ Jevfwm iam (1670-17*9). *»*<* of ^ Mourning Bride and of 

° ?our brilliant comedies. . „ , - 

„ ,l Ate aham (1618-1667), author of toy and /Wanr O* . 

Cowley, Abr 6 a of the L 0nd on stage and author 

W* 0 ? Memoirs, and of “ * tragedy ; a very pleaang 

Ltleman ’’-Boswell , Life of Johnson. - _ 

S ^ , Brt (, 711-1816), a barrister and clergyman ; in 1793 he 
* oft > H ®*d * edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, but could not 

^oceed fanmnt STertod '( . 745-1800), a famous anatomist. 

** XtxJZ (aboirSs-tyeS), a divine and a friend of Swift’s, 

6 who appointed hhn one of his ^ uns n Ccess ful actor 

Derrick, Samue ( 7 4 ; j succeeded Beau Nash as Master of 

who turned to literature , no sue 

the Ceremonies at Bath. writintr . I „aster and an inmate of 

Desmoulins, Mrs. , wit : o \ w ^er half-a-guinea a week. 

Johnson’s house ; John on allowe ^ thers . he had no 

Billy, John (t73t-j8o 6 ), the old ^ ^ ;l property 

connection with the ousme lohnson and Boswell m 1781. 

at Southill, where he was visile yj ^ (I739 _ I 8o7), were 

Dffly, Edward ( * 73 *^ 779 ). i arge business in the Poultry ; 

brothers of John Mly. > , . , d Boswell’s Account of Corsica , 

*>■* 

was famous, bookseller and partner with Dodsley, 

Dodsley, James ^ 7 2 4'- I 797 ’ ^ dramatist and bookseller. 

Robert (1 703™ 1764 ), footman, <nam< > medicated baths 

-ffgs^ar ’eESA- * ,,6s ““““ E „ 

raw, B. 0, , w H— •« 

B.J. 
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Dryden, John ( 1631 — ^ 7^0), poet laureate 1670, wrote about fourteen 
plays between 1668 and 1681 ; published Absalom and Achitopkd 
1681 ; The Medal , Mac Flecknoe, and Religio Laid , 1682; The 
Hind and the Panther , 1687 ; in 1689 he was deprived of the\ 
laureateship ; translated Virgil and wrote Alexander's Feast , 1697 - 
produced Fables Ancient aiid Modern, 1700. 

Elwai, Mr. “ Mr. Elwal was, I think an ironmonger at Wolverhampton 
and he had a mind to make himself famous by being the founder 
of a new sect ... To try to make himself distinguished he 
wrote a letter to King George II. challenging him to dispute 
with him, in which he said, 4 George, if you be afraid to come 
by yourself to dispute with a poor old man, you may bring a 
thousand of your black-guards with you; and if you should 
still be afraid, you may bring a thousand of your red -guards. 1 ”— 
Boswell, Life of John son , 1772. 

Euripides (480-406 B.C.), the third great Attic tragedian; 18 of his 
plays are extant. 

Ferguson, James (1710-1776), astronomer and inventor of astronomical 
instruments. 

Fitzherbert, William (1748-1791), gentleman-usher to George III. and 
the author of Maxims. 

Floyer, Sir John (1649-1734), physician, wrote works on bathing and 
asthma ; was the first to make regular observations on the rate of 
the pulse. 

Foote, Samuel (1720-1777), actor and dramatist, built the new Hay- 
market, 1767 ; he was a better mimic than actor. 

Ford, Sarah, married Michael Johnson, 1706, and died in 1759. To 
her Johnson wrote, “ You have been the best mother and, I believe, 
the best woman in the world.” 

Garrick, David ( 1717— 1779), started a , wine business in London; 
appeared first on the stage at Ipswich, and made his reputation in 
Richard III. , 1741 ; he made a larger fortune than any actor 
except Alleyn. 

Garrick, George (1723-1779), acted as his brother’s secretary. 

Gentleman, Francis (1728-1784), an actor and dramatist. 

Goldsmith, Dr. Oliver (1728-1774), ran away from Trinity College, 
Dublin ; wandered for about a year in France, Switzerland, and 
Italy ; is said to have taken a medical degree at Louvain or Padua; 

' author of two good comedies The Good-natured Man and She Stoops 
to Conquer ; The Deserted Village, 1770 ; Animated Mature, 1774. 

Gower, Lord, see Leveson-Gower. 

Gray, Thomas (1716-1771), classical scholar, linguist, and poet, buried 
at Stoke Poges ; he is best known by his Elegy and Odes. 

Hammond, see note. 

Hawkesworth, John (about 1715-1773), editor of Swift’s works, pub- 
lished an account of voyages in the South Seas, 1773, wh£n he 
became a director of the East India Company. 
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(x 710-1789), became known to Johnson through his 
ElWtoS ’ .^,,wkh The (luLans Marine-, he drew up Johnson s 

wTand wrote a Life of Johnson, >7^7'9- „ 

1 4 nr William (1710-1S01), practised in London fiom 1748, 

^“''^nd^'twnded^ohnsonj Cowper, and Warburton. 

Hector, Edmund (d. 1794),. Johnson’s school-fellow and friend ; he was 

• i-« 'ssrs-, h-,. « - - *. « 

Hervey, Henry. The Honourai jW ^ ^ He mamed a 

Earl ofBns ^ Aston by whom he got the Aston estate, an 
sister of Sir Thomas Aston, uy familv Vide Collins’s 

assumed the name and arms of that family. 

p* — — — 

of daily life in Boeotia. . 

if WcThe reeved a Swedish Order and styled himself 
sXhnHm Garrick made the following epigram on him : 

J ‘‘ For physic and farces his equal there scarce is, 

His farces are physic, his physic a farce is. 

Hitch, Charles, a bookseller and publisher of considerab e 
air, the great epic poet of Greece, traditional author of 

Hooiriev^' In his will Johnson left him and others a book of his 

Horar^C.), a friend of Maecenas and Virgii 1 author of <*** 

Satires , and Epistle j. and grandfather to 

Hunter, a prebendary in the Cathedral of Lichfield, and gr 

Miss Seward. —C. e, r churchwarden, sheriff, 

Johnson, Michael (d. 1731). f "ed the offices of churctiw 

junior bailiff, and senior bai 1 • , book-selling 

Johnson, Nathaniel (d. 1737), succeeded his lather in 

business. 

Johnson, Mrs. (i) see Ford, Sarah 

(ii) see Porter, Mrs. . an( j res pect for 

Jorden, Kev. William. “He (Johnson) ha ^ < Whenever (said 

Jo den, not for his literature, J^X becomes his son.’ 

he) a young man becomes J orden s pupil, tie oe 

Boswell, Life of Johnson. antiquary; his Etymo- 

*23 „«) «“ y 

Johnson. « _ . * TTJ - ad; 

Juvenal, a Roman satiric poet who wro e * ,686), executioner. 

Ketch, John, commonly kno ; ' he executed Lord 
was notorious for his excessi 
Russell and Monmouth. 

B.J. 
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Knowles, Mrs. Mary (i 7 33 -i&> 7 ). quakeress, nee Morris, was re- 

markable for her pictures in needlework. 

Langton, Bennet (1737-1801), was famous for his Greek scholarship. 
Mrs. Thrale described him as “high, shy, and dry.” F 

Langton, Miss Jane, daughter of Bennet Langton. 

Langton, Stephen (d. 1228), Archbishop of Canterbury and Cardinal. 

Lee, Arthur, was at this time [the dinner in 1776] employed by Congress 
as “a private and confidential agent m England.” Dr. Franklin 
had arranged for letters to be sent to him, not by post, but by 
Diivate hand under cover to his brother, Mr. Alderman Lee.— 
franklin's Memoirs, ii. 42. and iii. 41S— «. 


Leiand, Thomas (1722-1785), published a History of Philip, King „/ 
Macedon, 1758, and a History of Ireland from the Invasion of 
Henry II. , with a preliminary Discourse on the ancient state of that 

Kingdom , 1773 * 

Lettsom, John Coafcley (1744-1815), physician, first practised in 
London in 1770 ; he wrote medical, biographical, and philanthro. 
pical works. 

Leveson-Gower, John (d. 1754). Lord Gower, after a long opposition 
to the Whig ministry (which was looked upon as equivalent to 
Jacobitism) accepted in 1742 the office of Privy Seal.— C. In 1745 
he raised a troop for King George. 


Levett, Robert (about 1701-1782), was an inmate of Johnson’s house 
from 1763 ; he had some practice as a surgeon in London. 


Longinus, a distinguished Greek philosopher and grammarian of the 
third century of our era ; the treatise On ihe Sublime used to be 
attributed to him. 


Longman, Thomas (1699-1755), founder of the publishing house of 
Longman ; his nephew Thomas Longman entered into partnership 
with him in 1753. 

Louis XIV. {1638-1715). 

Lowe, afterwards Canon of Windsor. 

Lowth, Robert (1710-1787), Bishop of Oxford, 1766-1777, when he 
was appointed Bishop of London ; he wrote a life of William 
Wykeham and a short introduction to English Grammar. 

Lyttelton, George, Lord (1709-1773), a friend of Pope and a patron of 
literature; author of Dialogues of the Dead, 1760. 

Macaulay, Mrs. Catharine (1731 -1791) ; her History of England from 
the Accession of James I. to that of the Brunswick Line was pro- 
duced from 1763-1783. 

Malone, Edmund (1741-1812), critic and author; edited Shakspere, 
1790, and saw four editions of Boswell’s Life of Johnson through 
the press. , 

Mansfield, Lord (1733-1821), lord chief justice of common pleas. 
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WaTO Henry (1733-1793), a dissenting minister, pastor of a church in 
Wapping ; known as the “Literary Anvil. 

Millar Andrew (1707-1768), published Johnson’s Dictionary , Thom- 
' son’s Seasons, Fielding’s works, and the histories of Robertson and 

Hume. 

Milton, John (1608-1674). 

Montagu, Mrs. Elizabeth (1720-1800), contributed three dialogues to 
Lvttel ton’s Dialogues of the Dead and attacked Voltaire m An 
Fssav on the Writings and Genius of Shakspere. She was a “ blue- 
stocking.” “About this time [1781] it was much the fashion for 
several ladies to have evening assemblies, where the fair sex might 
participate in conversation with literary and ingenious men. ... 
One of the most eminent members of those societies . . . was Mr. 
Stillingfleet . . . and in particular it was observed that lie wore 
blue stockings. Such was the excellence of his conversanon that 
his absence was felt as so great a loss that it used to be said, W e 
can do nothing without these blue stockings ; and tons by degrees 
the title was established.” — Boswell, Life of Johnson. 

Morgana, Maurice (1726-1802), under-secretary pf state, 17 82, and 
author of an Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John Lais toff. 

Morris Miss, sister of a lady of the same name who appeared on the 
stage at Covent Garden as Juliet in 1 768, and died next year. 
She was a relative of a Mr. Corbyn Morris, commissioner cf the 

customs.— C. # 5 

MiimTrv Arthur (1 727-1 80^), an author and actor ; edited Fielding s 
^mfrics and wrc,te 7 an Essay on the Life and Genius of Samuel 

Johnson , I79 2 * 

wiaHaIr Trvhn fi7d*-i826), a printer and author; helped m the 
management of the Gentleman's Magazine and published an 

edition of Swift’s works in 1801. 

Ogilvie, John (I733-I8I3), a presbyterian divine who published 
poems and apologetic treatises. 

Oldham, John (1653-1683), a poet praised by w ^ Iler an ^ ° r >' d “ j 
published several Pindaric Odes and mutations of Horace and 

other Latin writers. 

Oliver, Dame, see Brown, Tom. 

Orrery, E. of, John Boyle (1707-1762), a friend of Swift, Pol and 

Johnson ; author of Remarks on Swift and of a translation ot 
Pliny’s Letters . 

Pearce, Dr. , Bishop of Rochester, see Rochester, Bishop of. ■ 

Petrarch, Francesco (1304-1374), an Italian P^® 1 ’. “ 

Boccaccio and the inaugurator of the Renaissance J 

Pindar, the greatest lyric poet of Greece, ^ wrot e paeans). 

Besides triumphal odes for winners in the games ne wrote p 

dithyrambs, and dirges. 
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Piozzi, Hester Lynch (i 74 i~ l82I )> was marned ir ! * 7 6 2 against he 
inclinations to Henry Thrale ; became an intimate friend 0 
Dr. Tohnson, who had a special room at their house at Streatham 
after Thra,le 5 s death she mat tied Oabnel Piozzi (17S4) and wen. 
with him to Italy, where she wrote her Anecdotes of the late Samue. 
Tohnson . She returned to England, and m 1795 settled dowr 
m N. Wales, where she spent the remainder of her days. 


Polybius (about 204-122 b.c.), wrote a history of Rome fron 
264—164 B.c, The first five books and extracts from the othe: 

thirty-five are extant 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744), published anonymously i n I7 „ hi . 
Essay on Criticism ; became known to the Addison circle 
published the Rape of the Lock and the Dunciad 1712; issuec 
the first volume of the translation of the Iliad in 1715 (complete 
1720), and the Odyssey 1725*6 ; wrote the Essay on Man 1733. 

Porter, Mrs. (1688, 9 ~* 75 2 )> her maiden nam e was Jarvis; sh< 
brought Johnson seven or eight hundred pounds, a great par 
of which was expended in fitting up the school at Edial. 

r>. , < 

Porter, Miss Lucy, was born in 1715, being only six years youngei 
than her stepfather; her brother, a captain in the navy, lef 
her a fortune of ten thousand pounds with part of which sh< 
built herself a house in Lichfield. 


Pringle, Sir John (1707-1782), physician, settled in London 1748 
in 1772 he was elected President of the Royal Society ; and ir 
1774 was. appointed physician to George III. 

Pritchard, Hannah (1711-1768), played at Drury Lane from 1734- 
1740 in a wide range of characters, chiefly comic ; she was helc 
the greatest Lady Macbeth of her day. 

Ray, John (1627-1705), the father of the science of natural history 
in this country. 


Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1 723-1 792), the great portrait painter and 
the author of Discourses on Painting ; he was chosen as president 
of the Royal Academy on its foundation in 1768. 

1 

Richardson, Samuel (1689-1761), started in business in London as 
a printer ; he wrote Pamela , Clarissa Harlowe , and Sir Charles 
Grandison. 


Rochester, Bishop of, Dr. Pearce (1690-1774), published theological 
and classical works. 

Sacheverel, Henry (about 1674-1724), a popular political preacher, 

who favoured non-resistance and condemned toleration. 

• 

Savage, Richard (16*97-1743), a poet and friend of Steele and Johnson, 
the author of several plays ; he died in great poverty. 

Shakspere ( 1 564- 1616). 

Sheridan, Thomas (1719-1788), actor, lecturer on elocution, and 
author ; the father of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
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Siddons, Mrs. Sarah (1755-1831), the celebrated actress. When 
she' was engaged by Garrick in 1775 at Drury Lane, she failed, 
but on her re-engagement in 1782, she was a signal success. 

Skinner, Stephen (1623-1667), a Lincoln physician and the author 
of Etymologic on Linguae Anglicanae . 

gmalbroke, Dr. Richard, second son of Bishop Smalbroke, whose 
family were long connected with Lichfield ; he died the senior 
member of the College of Advocates. — C. 

Smart, Christopher (1722-1771), a poet whose one great work, A Song 
to David , was written in a madhouse, where he was visited by 

Johnson. 

Smith, Dr. Adam (1723-1790), a political economist and the author 
of the Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 

Nations . 

Steele, Sir Richard (1672-1729), was educated at the Charterhouse 
with Addison, entered the Life-guards and published The Christian 
Hero, 1701 ; he produced some plays and began the Tatler , 
carrying it on with Addison’s help till 1711. 

Strahan, William (1715-1785), printer and publisher; he left Scotland 
and entered into partnership with Millar, with whom he produced 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 

Swift, Jonathan (1667-1745), Dryden’s cousin, was educated at 
Kilkenny Grammar School with Congreve, and^ became Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. He wrote numerous political pamphlets ; 
his best known works are A Tale of a Tub , The Battle of the 
Books , and Gulliver's Travels . 

Swinney, Owen Mac (d. 1754), a playwright and manager of the 
Queen’s Theatre, Haymarket, in 1706, 1710, 1711. 

Taylor, Dr. Jo hn (1711-1788), was educated at Lichfield with Johnson; 
he became rector of Market Bosworth and was often visited by 
Johnson at his house in Ashbourne. 

Temple, William Johnson (i 739 -i 79 6 ), an essayist, and the friend 
of Gray and Boswell. His character of Gray was incorporated 

by Johnson in the Lives of the Poets . 

Thornton, Bonnell (1724 —1768), a miscellaneous writer and wit. 

Thrale, Mr., a rich brewer and M.P. for Southwark. He died in 1781. 

Thrale, Mrs. , see Piozzi, Mrs. 

Toplady, Augustus Montague (1740-1778), author of the hymn Rock 
of Ages . 

Urban, Sylvanus, see Cave, Edward. 

Victor, Benjamin (d. 1778), a theatrical manager and the au or 
of a history of the stage. 

Virgil (70-19 B.C.), a great Roman poet, author of the Ec agues, 
Georgies , and Aeneid. 
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. An . T 77 q\ noet f dramatist, philosopher, historian, and 
"Li ^ Hi/ real name was Franks Arouet. He spent’ some 

years in England. 

wr-.neT Edmund (1605-1687), the poet, was a member of the Long 
ParlfarSnt; for plotting he was fined and banished but was 
oardorcd by Cromwell, on whom he published some laudatory 
. t1lis y d id not prevent him from writing poems of rejoicing 

Ifcromwell’s death and the Restoration: he published his 

Divine Poems 1685* 

^ „ T> r / T fio8-i77Q), Bishop of Gloucester, published theo- 

Warhurton, Dr. (i69« ^79^ v Pope > s Rssay on Man . ^ 

left < Pope’s literary executor, he brought out an edition of his 

works in 1751. . , . _ , 

Warren Richard (I 73 I - I 797 )^ a doctor who practised in London 
and became physician to George, Prince of Wa es ’ > n * 7 & 7 - 
■Warton Dr. Joseph (1722-1800), a critic, who edited Popes works 

and began an edition of Dryden. 

Tnhn (T727-I7Q7), M.P. for Aylesbury in 1757 and 1761; 
^^founded^/ North Briton and was arrested for libel on George 
III., published in No. 43 , 1763. but was discharged on the 
wound of privilege as member of parliament ; he was expelled 
from the House of Commons and outlawed; the outlawry was 
' reversed in 1768; after being four times re-elected as M.P. for 
’ Middlesex, he was allowed to take his seat in 1774 and eventually 

became Lord Mayor of London. _ • 

Wilks Robert (about 1665-17 3 2 ), an actor and friend of Savage; 
manager of the Haymarket and of Drury Lane. 

Williams, Mrs. (1706-1783), a poetess and an inmate of Johnson’s 
house from 1752. She lost her eyesight through an operation. 

Windham, William (1750-1810), M.P. for Norwich in 1784 and 
secretary for war with a seat in the cabinet under Pitt 1794-1801. 

Young, Edward (1683-1765), was a member of Addisons literary 
circle. His chief work is The Complaint ; or Night Thoughts 
on Life, Death, and. Immortality. 
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BOSWELL. 

cters of James Boswell to the Rev. W . J . Temfle, ed. Seccombe, 
s. 6d.net. (Sidgwtck& Jackson.) , 

: ife , by Percy Fitzgerald. 2 vols. 24s. ( a 0 

JOHNSON. 

hv sir Leslie Stephen, in the English Men of Letters Series, 
^'rslis 6d. 2s.net P (Macmillan.) 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
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